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GIVE WILDLIFE A “BRAKE” 


ITH the tourist season upon us, game has little or no 
chance on the highways unless motorists are considerate of 
the valuable creatures of our fields, forests and woodlands. 


Most autoists try not to run down rabbits or other game, but 
sometimes they cannot avoid it. In some instances efforts to 
save wildlife have proven disastrous to the driver of the car or its 
occupants. A deplorable example of such a case occurred only 
recently on the Danville-Elysburg highway. A deer leaped into 
the pathway of the automobile and by swerving to avoid hitting 
the animal the car left the road, overturned, and killed two 
young men and seriously injured a girl companion. It pays to 
drive slowly and carefully on highways through big game terri- 
tory. Obey the warning signs posted for this purpose by the 
Highway Department, 

Small game, rabbits particularly, becomes very confused when 
temporarily blinded by bright headlights and often runs directly 
in front of a car despite the conscientious efforts of the driver 
to keep from hitting it. The Game Commission realizes the prob- 
lems which confront the motorist and does not wish to be too 
severe in its criticism. Nevertheless it urges the wholehcarted 
cooperation of the motoring public in an attempt to save as much 
wildlife as possible. 

The value of wild creatures cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. Suffice it to say that it would bankrupt the Com- 
mission in less time than it takes to tell if it tried to replace, at 
average market prices of the live creatures, those which are 
killed on our highways each year. It would take several millions 
of dollars. 

This appeal is directed not so much to the serious minded 
individual as it is to the careless and indifferent person who de- 
liberately tries to see how close he can come to anything on the 
road, be it game or a fellow motorist. If motorists will not even 
respect the rights of each other what chance is there for our 
furred and feathered friends? 

This year, more than ever before, they need all the protection 
we can give them. They are just recuperating from one of the 
most severe winters we ever had. Their numbers are sadly de- 
pleted in many sections, and unless the remaining stock is safe- 
guarded from every possible menace, including the careless 
motorist, they will not reestablish themselves for several years. 

Mr. Motorist, wildlife nceds your help. Give it a “brake” and 
see that others do the same. 


* 
THE 1936 SEASONS 


The reduction in the number of shooting days, and in some 
cases bag limits, for the 1936 hunting season, as declared by the 
Board at its regular meeting on July 2d, it is believed will meet 
with the hearty approval of thinking sportsmen throughout the 
State. 

The hunting season, which will begin at 9 A. M. November 6 
and close at sunset on Thanksgiving Day, November 26, while 
curtailed somewhat over last year, is still very liberal. 

The reduction in the bag limits likewise met with the approval 
of the vast majority of Pennsylvania's sportsmen, many of 
whom were of the opinion that this year seasons on certain 
species should have been closed, and bag limits still further 
reduced. 

The two Safety Features decreed by the Board, including the 
delayed opening on the first day, and the recommendation that 
small game hunting parties be limited to five, is expected to 
a about a much better relationship between landowners and 

unters. 

The delayed opening will give the farmers an opportunity to 
finish up their morning’s work in time to join in the hunt, rural 
children may get to school without danger, and the limitation of 
small game hunting parties will eliminate the serious objection 
heretofore raised by landowners when large groups combed their 
fields repeatedly. 

The new regulation limiting hunters to not have more than two 


days’ bag limit of small game in possession at one time is in the 
interest of conservation and fair play. 

In fixing the 1936 hunting regulations the Game Commission 
endeavored to be fair to both the game supply and to those who 
enjoy the sport of hunting. If the new regulations do not work 
out next year, they can be changed to something better. 


PUSHING BACK THE FRONTIERS 


Forty years ago the Pennsylvania Game Commission began 
pushing back the frontiers in wildlife restoration. The record 
to date is well known to conservationists everywhere. 


Now July 1 marks another important milestone in Pennsyl- 
vania's forward progress, an innovation which it is sincerely be- 
lieved will become another “trail blazer” in the movement. 

On that date a dream of your came to fruitition, and the first 
permanent training school for student officers was opened. The 
formal dedication took place on July 7. 

Thirty-five eager young men are now hard at work fitting 
themselves to do a trained vocational job in wildlife administra- 
tion and management, a job the needs of which in many ways 
are comparable to agriculture and forestry twenty-five years ago, 
in which fields trained extension workers nobly blazed the trails. 

The selection of the first class of student officers was one of 
the most heartening experiences of the Game Commissiva and 
its staff. The 349 young men who took the examination were 
the finest group of prospective conservation workers ever 
assembled. 

Proof of the smoothness and fairness with which the examina- 
tions were conducted was evidenced in many ways by the candi- 
dates themselves. We take pride in quoting from a letter from 
a college graduate who lost out on the last lap, the physical 
examination, as follows: 

“These are just a few lines as a matter of record concerning 
the recent selection of applicants for the new school of the Game 
Commission. Although I was unfortunate at the last hurdle, 
and lost about fifteen pounds in thirty days due to my tonsils, 
still I want you to know that I certainly appreciate the splendid 
and straightforward method in which your selection took place. 
I, as one of the many applicants, admire heartily your whole 
present set-up, and the Commission is certainly to he congrata- 
lated on the extreme and unquestioned fairness of your methods 
of selection. And, although it nearly broke my heart to lose out 
at the last jump, still I have only respect and admiration for 
all of you men who treated us so courteously, and with so much 
fair consideration all the way through.” 


ROADSIDE MENAGERIES 


No proposal, humanitarian in purpose, has received more wide- 
spread endorsement than the Roadside Menagerie Act, sponsored 
by that great sportsman and conservationist, Governor Ueorge 
H. Earle. 

For years the Governor was strenuously opposed to the un- 
controlled displaying of wild creatures for commercial purposes, 
and one of his first moves during the current Special Session of 
the Legislature was to foster a measure which would curtail this 
activity and place the control thereof in the hands of the Com- 
monwealth. A detailed account of the Governor's bill appears 
elsewhere in this issue, together with the rules and regulations 
under which these wayside exhibits must be operated. 

The Board of Game Commissioners has been given the responsi- 
bility of adopting and enforcing such regulations, and it is up to 
every citizen in the State to cooperate by reporting any infringe- 
met of this new law to assure the proper care of the wild 
creatures displayed. 








GOVERNOR GEORGE H. EARLE 


The day of the inhumane, unsanitary, 
and often dangerous, roadside menagerie 
is past. No longer will gaunt, parasite- 
infested bears continue a hateful exist- 
ence with that unending, futile pacing 
and straining at the end of a chain, or 
swelter in the scorching rays of the sun 
for lack of proper housing or adequate 
shade. 

No longer will a host of other caged 
wild creatures suffer the pangs of hunger 
and thirst because of human neglect. 

The craze for displaying captive animals 
for advertising purposes, which has been 
so much in vogue among roadside inn 
keepers during the past few years, has 
been curbed by none other than our own 
Governor, George H. Earle. 

The Governor, first, last and always a 
humanitarian, sportsman, and conserva- 
tionist, has for many years been unalter- 
ably opposed to the abuses so often as- 
sociated with these so-called “attrac- 
tions.” One of his first acts under the 
Special Session of the Legislature was to 
sponsor a bill regulating this practice. 

From the very moment the Bill was re- 
ported out it received hearty support from 
the S. P. C. A. and Federated Humane So- 
cieties and their affiliates, and these as- 
sociations are deserving of much praise 
for their unceasing campaign in helping 
put it across. The Bill, signed by the 
Governor on June 18, and now known as 
Act No. 8, is as follows: 
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ROADSIDE MEN AGERI 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same That this act 
shall be known and may be cited as the ‘‘Roadside 
Menagerie Act’’ 


Section 2 As used in this act the following terms 
shall have the following meanings 

‘“‘Board’’ The Board of Game Commissioners of this 
Commonwealth 

‘‘Person’’ A natural person copartnership association 
or corporation 

“Roadside Menagerie’’ Any place where one or more 
wild animals are kept in captivity either in an en- 
closure or by tether upon any street or highway or 
upon land public or private adjoining any street or 
highway or upon land public or private in the vicinity 
of any commercial establishment for the evident pur- 
pose of exhibition or attracting trade The term shall 
not include the exhibition of any animal by any edu- 
cational institution or in any zoological garden or in 
connection with any theatrical exhibition or circus 

‘“‘Wild Animal’? Any animal wild by nature as dis- 
tinguished from the common domestic animals whether 
or not such animal was bred or reared in captivity 

The singular shall include the plural and the mas- 
culine shall include the feminine and neuter 


Section 3 The board may grant permits for road- 
side menageries Applications therefor shall be made 
on forms prepared and furnished by the board The 
applications shall show the name and address of the 
applicant the location or proposed location of the road- 
side menagerie the approximate number and kinds of 
wild animals being or to be kept space and method of 
housing and confinement measures taken to protect the 
public from injury by any wild animal and such fur- 
ther information as the board shall prescribe each 
original application shall be accompanied by a permit 
fee of five dollars ($5.00) and each renewal of a per- 
mit shall be accompanied by a permit fee of two 
dollars ($2.00) Separate applications shall be made for 
each roadside menagerie for which a permit is desired 


Section 4 No permit shall be granted by the board 
until it is satisfied that the provisions for housing and 
earing for the wild animals and for protecting the 
public are proper and adequate and in accordance with 
the standards therefor established by the board 

Section 5 All permits shall expire on the thirty-first 
day of May next after their date of issue and may 
be revoked by the board at any time prior thereto 
for failure to comply with the rules and regulations 
of the board adopted pursuant to the provisions of this 
act 

Section 6 The board is charged with the enforce- 
ment of this act and shall adopt and enforce rules and 
regulations for the housing care treatment feeding and 
sanitation of wild animals kept in roadside menageries 
and for the protection of the public from injury by 
such wild animals 

Section 7 All permit fees and fines received or 
collected under the provisions of this act shall be paid 
into the State Treasury through the Department of 
Revenue and shall be credited to the Game Fund 


Section 8 From and after August fifteenth one 
thousand nine hundred thirty-six it shall be unlawful 
for any person to keep any wild animal in captivity 
uron any street or highway or upon land public or 
private adjoining any street or highway or upon land 
public or private in the vicinity of any commercial 
establishment for exhibition or the evident purpose of 
attracting trade or to have any wild animal in his 
custody or control for such purpose unless a permit 
therefor has been issued by the board 


Section 9 Any person violating any of the provi- 


Section 1 


sions of this act shall upon summary conviction thereof 
be sentenced to pay a fine of twenty-five dollars and 
costs of prosecution and in default of the 
imprisonment for not 


payment 


thereof to undergo more than 
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ten days Bach day during which a roadside menagerie 
is maintained without a permit shall constitute a sepa- 
rate offense 


Section 10 This act shall become effective immeéi- 
ately upon its final enactment 


Under this measure, which is known 
as the Roadside Menagerie Act, it will be 
necessary for those desiring to display 
wild birds or animals to secure a permit 
for such purpose from the Board of Game 
Commissioners. Such permits shall cost 
$5, and subsequent annual renewals 
thereof shall cost $2. August 15th is the 
deadline. After that date every roadside 
menagerie must have a permit. 


All such permits shall expire on the 
thirty-first day of May next following 
their date of issuance, and may be re- 
voked by the Game Commission at any 
time prior thereto for failing to comply 
with the rules and regulations which the 
Commission has set up for this purpose, 
and which are as follows: 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Act 
of June 18, 1936 (Act No. 8), the Board 
of Game Commissioners of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, under authority 
of the provisions of said act, this 22d day 
of June, 1936, by appropriate resolution 
made and agreed to, adopted the follow- 
ing rules and regulations applying to 
roadside menageries: 

All wild animals (which includes all 
wild mammals, birds, reptiles, etc.) held 
in captivity at roadside menageries, as 
defined by the Act of June 18, 1936 (Act 
No. 8), shall be confined at all times in 
cages or enclosures of such strength and 
type of construction that it will be im- 
possible for said animals to escape, and 
at no time shall animals be chained or 
otherwise tethered to stakes, posts, trees, 
buildings or other anchorage. 

All such cages and enclosures shall be 
of sufficient size to give the animals so 
confined ample space for exercise and to 
avoid overcrowding, and shall be pro- 
vided with such rain-proof dens, nest 
boxes, shelters and bedding as may be 
required for the comfort of the species of 
animals so held in captivity and to pro- 
tect them against inclement weather or 
the hot rays of the sun. 
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Substantial guard rails not less than 
36 inches high, well supported and fully 
enclosed with wire netting with meshes 
not larger than two inches or lattice work 
spaced not more than two inches apart 
from the ground to the bottom of the 
guard rail, shall be constructed around 
all cages or enclosures, on the side or 
sides where the public may approach 
them, at a distance of not less than four 
feet from. the enclosure in which the 
animals are confined properly to safe- 
guard the public from injury. 

Regular feeding schedules shall be 
maintained. The rations supplied shall 
be adequate and varied, and so far as pos- 
sible consistent with the food which is 
ordinarily eaten by such animals in a wild 
state, to maintain proper strength and 
healthy appearance. 

Fresh water shall be kept in cages or 
enclosures at all times, and drinking 
fountains or other receptacles shall be 
kept clean and in a sanitary condition. 

Proper signs shall be conspicuously 
posted on cages and enclosures request- 
ing the public to refrain from feeding or 
annoying the animals so retained. 

All animals so retained shall be handled 
in a humane manner and kept free as far 
as possible from parasites, sickness, or 
disease, and when afflicted or unsightly 
shall be removed from public display by 
the owner and given proper medical at- 
tention, or be destroyed in a humane 
manner. 

All cages or other enclosures shall be 
cleaned daily, and said enclosures and 
their surroundings shall be kept in a sani- 
tary and attractive condition, free from 
offensive odors. 

Each enclosure or cage shall be labeled 
with the proper common name, in English, 
of the animal or animals therein confined 
for the information of the public. The 
letters on such labels shall be at least 
1 inch in height. 


Stock to Be Legally Obtained 

All animals retained at a roadside 
menagerie shall have been secured in a 
lawful manner. As evidence of such legal 
possession, the receipted invoice, bill of 
lading, or other satisfactory evidence 
shall be presented for inspection upon re- 
quest by any officer whose duty it is to 
enforce the Roadside Menagerie Act 
above cited. 

All permits issued under the provisions 
of the Act above cited shall be framed 
and publicly displayed at the roadside 
menagerie covered by said permits. 

The penalty for operating a roadside 
menagerie contrary to the Act of June 
18, 1936, or violating these rules and 
regulations, is $25 and costs of prosecu- 
tion, or imprisonment for a period of ten 
days. 

No proposal, humanitarian in its trend, 
has received more wholehearted endorse- 
ment than the Roadside Menagerie Act, 
and the stand Pennsylvania has taken in 
this connection will no doubt induce other 
states to take similar action. 









































































No longer will they continue a hateful existence, straining at the end of a chain. 








How much more interesting and attractive would these cubs be if kept unchained in a 
well sheltered cage? 


Broken bottles, old cans, and other refuse render this exhibit unsanitary and unsightly. 
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Success Crowns Training School Program 


HIRTY-FIVE young men between the 

ages of twenty-one and thirty-eight 
years, stood at rigid attention before the 
American Flag at the Game Commission 
Training School at 2:30 P. M., July 7, and 
were formally inducted into service as 
student officers, by the Honorable Jesse 
Long, President Judge of Jefferson Coun- 
ty. These were the successful competitors 
among three hundred and forty-nine per- 
sons who took the examinations at Har- 
risburg on June 20, and who have passed 
the rigid physical examinations required 
by the Board. They truly represent a 
fine selection of mentality and physical 
fitness. 

The flag was lowered to half mast and 
with bowed heads all paid silent tribute 
to their fellow employes who died during 
the year. “Taps” were sounded, leaving 
a vivid impression upon everyone pres- 
ent. 

Following this ceremony, the student 
group assembled in the Instruction room 
and listened attentively to brief addresses 
by Honorable Seth Gordon, Executive 
Secretary of the Commission, W. C. 
Shaffer, Director of the Bureau of Pro- 
tection, Superintendent Cramer and As- 
sistant Superintendent Reed, as well as 
a stirring address by Judge Long. Other 
officers who were present were introduced 
to the student class. 

It was a happy day for the members of 
the class who have worked so hard and 
diligently to attain membership in the 
Training School. The sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania can look forward to a group of 
highly trained, courteous and efficient offi- 
cers to represent their interests in the 
field service. 

Our very best wishes go forward to 
these young men who have chosen wild- 
life administration and management as 
their life’s vocation. 


The selection of the above officers “was 
the most heartening experience of my 
quarter of a century of wildlife work,” 
said Secretary Seth Gordon, who holds 
that the Training School Program will be 
another “trail blazer” in the field of con- 
servation. 


When it originally became known that 
the Commission intended establishing a 
permanent school for field officers, ex- 
actly 2,255 inquiries were received from 
interested individuals. Later, 948 appli- 
cations were filed. This number, through 
various processes of elimination to secure 
the best men available, was gradually re- 
duced so that when time came for the 
examination, held in Harrisburg on June 
20th, only 434 were invited to participate. 
Of this number but 349 reported and took 
the examination. 


From this group the 35 with the highest 
rating were selected, subject to rigid phys- 
ical examination by the Board’s compe- 
tent physicians. This physical examina- 
tion eliminated 15 of the original group, 
making it necessary to draw upon a simi- 
lar number of alternates from each of the 
seven divisions until the quota was filled. 

The individual making the highest rat- 
ing in the examination was John B. Mil- 
ler, Coudersport, Potter County, who 





Officers and guests who attended the opening of the new Training School. 


left to right: 





First row center, 


Wilbur M. Cramer, Superintendent of the School (in uniform); W. C. Shaffer, 


Director, Bureau of Protection; Judge Jesse Long, President Judge of Jefferson County, who 
administered oaths of office; Seth Gordon, Executive Secretary; Robert Reed, Assistant Super- 


intendent of ‘School (in uniform). 


Other guests included former Board member Richard Reitz, 
Division Supervisor, Maurice Sherman; Game Protector, Arthur Logue; 


Game Refuge Keeper, 


Earl E. Smith and daughter; Mrs. Wilbur Cramer and daughter and Mrs. Robert ‘Reed and 


daughter. 


qualified with 345% points out of a pos- 
sible 400. 

Of the 35 men finally selected 10 were 
college graduates, 13 were high school 
graduates, 1 was a graduate of business 
college, 3 were graduates of preparatory 
schools, 1 was a graduate of a conserva- 
tion school, 3 were college non-graduates, 
and only 4 were common school gradu- 
ates. 

The average age of those competing was 
25 years, and of the 35 final selections 25 
were single and 10 were married. 


While the date has not been set defi- 
nitely, efforts are being made to open the 
School on the 6th of July, with dedica- 
tion ceremonies taking place at the School 
headquarters in Jefferson County, to 
which prominent State Officials, sports- 
men, newspaper men, and others have 
been invited. 

The School will be in effect practically 
the whole year, with a certain percentage 
of the time being spent in the class room 
and the remainder in the field learning 
the practical problems of the work. 

Pennsylvania game authorities point 
out that the venture is receiving nation- 
wide commendation, being the first per- 
manent Training School for wildlife field 
workers ever established in the United 
States. 

The names and addresses of the of- 
ficers who were selected and who will be- 
gin training on July 7th are as follows: 

DIVISION ‘“‘A”’ 

117 Center St.. Millersburg, Dauphin. 


1 E. Main St., Macungie, Lehigh. 
W., 135 W. Wyneva St., Phila., Phila- 


Shuler, John 6., 
Moyer, Wm. A., 
Benner. Wm. 
delphia, 
Parlaman, Robt. D., 242 Pear St., Reading, Berks. 
Bachman, Albert R., 110 Main St., Hellertown, North- 
ampton. 
DIVISION ‘‘B’’ 
Checklinski, Jos. S., 1 Orchard St., Glen Lyon, Luzerne. 
Smith, George B., Alderson, Luzerne. 


Orr, Richard W., R. D. 2, 
zerne. 

Stump, Wm. K., 725 EB. Broad St., Tamaqua, Schuylkill. 

Kennedy, John G., 501 S. Irving St., Scranton, Lacka- 


wanna. 
DIVISION ‘‘C”’ 
1543 Memorial Ave., Williamsport, 


Box 37, Shickshinny, Lu- 


Flexer, Fdwin W., 
Lycoming. 
Dieffenderfer, 
Union, 
Bryant, Harold W., R. D. 1, Tioga, Tioga. 
Catherman, Bruce W., Swengel, Union. 
Locey, Frederic V., R. D. 1, Mansfield, Tioga. 


DIVISION ‘‘D’’ 


Geo. A., 2035 Green St., Mifflinburg, 


Heckman, Paul S., 350 W. King St., Chambersburg, 
Franklin. 

Osman, James A., 145 E. Main St., Mechanicsburg, 
Cumberland. 

Morningstar, Ray H., R. D. 2, Huntingdon, Hunting- 
don. 

Ruha, Nicholas M., 503 E. Water St., Mt. Union, 
Huntingdon, 


Lichtenberger, Robt. S., 410 Enola Dr., §. Enola, Cum- 
berland. 
DIVISION ‘‘E’’ 
Miller, John B., 608 N. Main St., Coudersport, Potter. 
Sprankle, Geo. D., 802 Worth St., Reynoldsville, Jef- 
ferson. 
Kelsey, Claude B., Porter, Jefferson, 


Lettie, Duane E., Porter, Jefferson. 

Kistner, Jos. W., 2d St., Roulette, Potter. 
DIVISION “F”’ 

Latham, Roger M., R. D. 1, Espyville, Crawford. 


Keck, C. Fred, 115 Fifth Ave., W. Warren, Warren. 
Flaungh, Ralph E., Erie St., Saegerstown, Crawford. 
Titus, David R., Box 664, Sheffield, Warren. 
Cook, Rea E., R. D. 1, Shippenville, Clarion. 


DIVISION ‘‘G’’ 
Leindecker, Jos. A., 450 Lincoln Ave., Bellevue, Alle- 
gheny. 
Lemmon, Paul A., R. D. 1, Marion Center, Indiana. 
McGregor, Jeff. B., 120 E. Hallam St., Wash., Washing- 
ton. 
Wargo, Albert A., 909 Park St., McKeesport, Allegheny. 
Zemyan, Stephen J., Route 1, Box 24, Patton, Cambria. 


Opposite are the successful 
candidates with the exception of 
one—Clyde E. Lambach, of Sun- 
bury, who replaced Frederic Lo- 
cey, of Mansfield, when the lat- 
ter, for personal reasons was 
forced to resign. 

There are five men in each 
division. The top line starts 
with Division “A,” the second is 
Division “B,” and so on down the 
page to the seventh line or Di- 
vision “G.” 
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Bores and Chokes of the American 


MONG the adults throughout the en- 

tire nation, there are more people 
who indulge in hunting than any other 
sport; this includes the great American 
pastime, baseball. This is the natural 
stepping stone for another statement: 
The American shot gun is perhaps the 
best loved sporting implement in our 
country. It is the one article that every 
hunter cherishes and attends with in- 
finite care. It is the weapon which every 
boy hopes some time to own. 

No one will deny that the gunmaker’s 
art has culminated in a thing of beauty 
which seems more than inanimate—it 
seems to have a soul. If it cannot have 
memories, it certainly has associations 
which reflect fond recollections through 
the mind of its owner—and seldom can 
he pass where it is resting without touch- 
ing its shining stock or taking a look 
through its gleaming barrel. 


As a result of its evolution we have 
today four popular types. The latest 
creation is the over-and-under gun—that 
is, a double barreled gun mounted ver- 
tically, or one barrel over the other, giv- 
ing it the advantage of the double gun 
with the further advantage of sighting 
over a single barrel rather than between 
two barrels. Another very popular type 
is known as the pump or repeating shot- 
gun, which holds six shells in a maga- 
zine—a very practical and business-like 
weapon with a host of followers. 





Shot Gun 


By W. D. Perry 


Then we have the auto loading gun, 
commonly known as the automatic, which 
also holds six shells in a magazine and 
whose mechanism is operated by the re- 
coil of the exploded shell. This is a great 
favorite among duck hunters and is a 
very deadiy weapon. Several years ago, 
the State of Pennsylvania made it unlaw- 
ful to use it by a special act of the Leg- 
islature. The fourth is that aristocrat 
of the field, the double gun, so familiar 
to all gun lovers. Not only does it have 
two barrels, each with a different choke, 
but it possesses lines of beauty not found 
in other types, and no other style can 
match it for balance. 


No man can tell all about the shot gun 
in fifteen minutes, so I have elected to 
say something about bores and chokes— 
terms familiar to all hunters—but under- 
stood by only a few. 


The bore or gauge of a gun is a term 
that merely defines the size or inside 
diameter of the barrel. The three pop- 
ular sizes are the 12 Ga., the 16 Ga. and 
the 20 Ga. The basis for this determina- 
tion may be traced to Colonial days when 
all firearms were more or less hand made 
weapons. In those days the size of any 
gun, rifle or shot gun was determined 
by the number of round balls which 
would fit the bore that could be cast 
from one pound of lead. Hence, a 12 
Ga. gun is of such a diameter that a 
round lead ball which fits its bore would 


weigh 1/12 of one pound—in other words, 
one pound of lead would cast twelve 
round balls of equal size, each of which 
would fit. 


The 16 Ga. requires 16 such balls cast 
from one pound of lead to fit its bore 
and the 20 Ga. would require 20. The 
410 caliber, a more recent creation, is 
determined by decimals of an inch as 
these digits imply. I have seen the old- 
time gunsmith’s gauge which dates back 
to muzzle loading days. It consisted of 
a number of tapered steel leaves which 
were marked and numbered and riveted 
together at one end. By inserting one of 
these leaves in the muzzle, he could de- 
termine the size of any gun from the 
ponderous 4 Ga. goose gun of that period 
to the smallest squirrel rifle which re- 
quired over 300 of these lead balls to fit 
its bore. 


But the modern gun factories have 
found out long ago that they could not 
depend on this haphazard method. They 
found that the breech loader with its 
separate loaded shells had to be precision 
made. The size had to be uniform to the 
thousandth of an inch, so the leading 
companies and the gun factories finally 
evolved the present standard of gauges 
or sizes which may differ slightly from 
those old standards, but still retain the 
time honored terms of 10-12-16-20 and 
28 Ga. 

Many, long and heated have been the 





A man, his dog, and his gun. 
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arguments as to the merits of the various 
shot gun sizes. I cannot hope to settle 
this much disputed question, but I can, in 
an unbiased way, discuss it according to 
rules of proven and accepted ballistics. 

Before we can start this discussion, it 
is necessary to say something about an- 
other very important, if not vital ele- 
ment, the choke. Choke is a term ap- 
plied to the muzzle constriction which 
regulates the shot spread or pattern of 
the charge. There are three primary de- 
grees of constriction or choke known as 
full choke, modified choke and cylinder 
bore. These are determined by a stand- 
ard test of shooting at a 30” diameter 
circle at a distance of 40 yards. 


A full choke, regardless of the gauge 
or size of shot used, will place from 70 
to 75% of all the pellets in the charge 
within this circle. The modified choke 
will place from 60 to 65%, and the 
cylinder bore will place from 45 to 50%. 
There are a number of deviations from 
these primary constrictions. One is a 
recent creation known as the long range 
or wild fowl choke, designed to give the 
very minimum of shot spread. Some 
companies claim an 80% pattern and 
better. 

Another very popular modification is 
known as the improved modified choke or 
6744% pattern—still another and equally 
popular constriction is called the im- 
proved cylinder bore or 55% pattern. The 
latest creation, the skeet choke, is de- 
signed to give the maximum of shot 
spread together with extreme uniformity 
of pattern. The excellence of any of 
these chokes and their modifications is 
reckoned on the evenness of shot distri- 
bution. The trap shooter examines the 
pattern of his gun to see whether or not 
there are any “holes” or bare spaces 
large enough to miss a clay target. If 
he finds that the pattern is evenly dis- 
tributed, with no splotches or holes, he 
is highly pleased, and the value of his 
gun immediately rises at least 50% if not 
to the dizzy heights where money is no 
consideration. 

It has been proven and the table of 
ballistics shows that shot guns of all 
gauges have about the same ballistics 
when using “relative” loads and the same 
shot size—we mean by this that the ve- 
locities or speeds of their shot charges are 
near equal. Speed plus pellet weight de- 
termines distance and energy. Now if 
the various sizes of shot guns have the 
same speed and are using the same size 
of shot, the efficiency of the individual 
pellet would be the same, the only es- 
sential difference being the larger bores 
shot a greater number of pellets. 


Using the 12 Ga. as a standard basis 
for comparison, its standard shot charge 
is 1 1/8 ozs., for convenience, let us say 
400 pellets. Both in trap shooting and 
duck hunting it has been found necessary 
to use the 12 Ga. full choke in order to 
secure a pattern that is dense enough to 
bring down those high-flying, swift mov- 
ing birds and to smash the illusive clay 
target. The 12 Ga. full choke with its 
75% pattern will place 300 pellets in the 
30” circle at 40 yards. 

The 16 Ga. has only one oz. of shot— 


and while a full choke will place 75%. 
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of its pellets in the same circle at the 
same distance, there are 124%% fewer 
pellets. Instead of 300, we have only 
about 260, a much thinner pattern. Now 
if it is necessary to have a pattern of 300 
pellets for this kind of work, and since it 
is possible to further constrict the choke 
of the 16 Ga. in order to get a more dense 
pattern, it naturally follows that the 16 
Ga. falls short of these requirements and 
is considered inadequate. The 20 Ga. 
with its charge of only 7/8 oz. shot is 
obviously worse. This should explain 
the scarcity of the smaller bores at the 
traps and in the blinds. 

We will look at it from another angle. 
It is generally concluded that around 60 
yards is considered the maximum dis- 
tance at which ducks may be killed with 
consistency, using the standard field 
loads, this, of course, with a 12 Ga. full 
choke gun. This combination produces 
a pattern of sufficient density to perform 
this work. Now in order for a 16 Ga. to 
give the same density the distance must 
be reduced 124%2%, since it shoots 124% 
less shot. It will be readily seen that 
is 52 


its maximum distance on ducks 





yards instead of 60 as with the 12 Ga. 
If a 20 Ga. is used, the distance would 
have to be reduced another 12%%, or 
44 yds. instead of 60. In some sections 
there has been a recent swing toward the 
10 Ga. for duck shooting. One factory 
is putting out a custom-built job in a 
10 Ga. magnum or extra long range gun. 
Most all gun manufacturers have a special 
line of heavy 12’s designed especially to 
handle the super shot charges and choked 
for extremely long range work. They 
claim a killing range of 75 yards. The 
smaller bore is hopelessly inadequate for 
this kind of shooting. 

But when we get in the field, conditions 
are somewhat altered. The 12 Ga. full 
choke has been found to be too dense in 
pattern for the average upland shot. The 
hunter does one of two things, he either 
misses outright or so mutilates the game 
as to render it unfit for use, With the 
12 Ga. it is necessary to open up the 
choke to an improved cylinder or a 55% 
pattern in order to kill cleanly and at 
the same time not to spoil the game. 
Using the same shot charge as we have 
used in previous comparisons, the 30” 
circle would contain 220 pellets. If we 
use a 16 Ga. in a modified choke, we get 
216 pellets in the same target, which is 
about the same density of pattern as 


the 12 Ga. with improved cylinder bore, 
and is therefore just as efficient. If we 
use the 20 Ga. with a full choke Barrel 
we also get the same density of pattern 
and it, too, is just as efficient as the 12. 

While it is possible to get equal re- 
sults with the three sizes of guns by 
choke regulation, there is another ele- 
ment that is much in evidence, the maxi- 
mum shot spread. The 12 Ga. with its 
55% pattern would have an extreme 
spread at 40 yards of 54”, which gives 
the hunter ample latitude to compensate 
for errors in holding. The 16 Ga. with 
modified Choke has a maximum spread 
of 12%% less or 47”, giving the hunter 
less leeway. The 20 Ga. full choke is 
reduced another 12%2% or a maximum 
spread of 40”. While on the subject of 
shot spread, I might explain that the 
smaller the bore, the greater the per- 
centage of pellets exposed to the barrel 
walls. When the shot column is driven 
through the barrel, these pellets which 
are exposed to the walls are distorted 
and flattened by this friction and are 
prone to fly at a tangent from the line 
of the bore’s axis. By reason of this dis- 
tortion, that portion of pellets which 
strike the target outside the 30” circle 
are not as regularly spaced as those with- 
in the circle. This explains why the 
outer extremities of the smaller bores’ 
patterns are not as uniform as the larger 
bore’s. 

Altogether, it may be summed up in 
this statement, that in the field the 
hunter can get equal results but must 
hold closer with the smaller bores. The 
good shot may kill as much game with 
the 16 and 20 as he would with the 12 
because of the lightness of the arm and 
his ability to handle it quicker. The poor 
shot will do well to select a 12 Ga—He 
is certain to need that larger shot spread 
when a ruffed grouse arises in a clap of 
thunder and vanishes like a phantom 
shadow, or a cotton-tail flicks hither and 
yon in and around the briar thickets and 
bushes, 

Cold figures would make it appear that 
the 12 Ga. is the best all round size for 
the average hunter. The 16 and 20 cer- 
tainly cannot outperform the 12 in any 
form of shooting. The 12 Ga. has a de- 
cided advantage in a number of kinds 
of shooting as we have shown. On the 
other hand, many good sportsmen are 
willing to take a handicap in order to 
rid themselves of the burden of carrying 
the extra weight. Certainly, there is a 
justified pride in ownership of the 
smaller bore, as they seem to possess cer- 
tain qualities of beauty and balance that 
is lacking in the bigger guns. 

During the past three years the sports- 
men of Western Pennsylvania seem to be 
thinking along these lines. A checkup of 
dealers’ records reveals that the 16 Ga. 
has made a sharp increase in sales and 
one large dealer of this City reports that 
last year the 16 Ga. actually outsold 
the invincible 12. 

When you buy your next gun, no mat- 
ter what style or guage you select, choose 
a good one—one with lines of beauty, one 
with balance and one that fits you; treat 
it right and make it your companion 

(Continued on page 23) 





HE legal status of the birds of prey 

varies all the way from those states 
which do not protect hawks to those 
which are, on the basis of modern re- 
search, protecting by law all but the 
Cooper’s, Sharp-shinned, and Goshawk; 
in other words, all but the bird killing 
hawks which do at times become some- 
what troublesome, especially if present in 
great numbers. Lying intermediate be- 
tween these two are certain states which 
exempt one or more additional species 
from protection. These states are not 
open to the same criticism as those which 
protect none. The very fact that they 
specify certain birds implies an attempt 
to study the problem and cope with it 
intelligently. 

To summarize, the following states 
simply do not protect any hawks: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Mary- 
Jand, Michigan, Minnesota Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia and New Mexico. 


The following states afford ideal pro- 
tection for all birds of prey, except the 
Goshawk, Cooper’s and Sharp-shinned 
hawks: Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Wis- 
consin. 

The following states, in addition to ex- 
empting the above, also do not give pro- 
tection to the Duck Hawk because he 
kills birds. The Duck Hawk would no 
doubt be a serious menace if found in 
great numbers, but the bird’s present 
scarcity warrants its protection, even 
though it kills a few larger non-game 
birds. The States are: California, Colo- 
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Pennsylvania and the 
Hawk Problem 


Young Bald Eagle. Only three 
pairs are known to nest in Penn- 
sylvania at this time. 


rado, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Car- 
olina, Texas, and Wyoming; while Utah 
exempts the Prairie Falcon and protects 
the Duck Hawk. 

We find two states going still further: 
Illinois, in addition to not protecting the 
Duck Hawk, also exempts the Pigeon 
Hawk, and Oregon the Prairie Falcon as 
well as the Duck Hawk. The State of 
Washington protects none of the three. 

The next category only numbers one 
state. For some quite unknown reason, 
the State of Nebraska feels that it is 
necessary to exempt the Red-shouldered 
and the Sparrow Hawk from protection, 
in addition to those we have just dis- 
cussed. 

New York State, while starting out with 
a law not protecting any hawks, but 
subsequently finding proof of their bene- 
ficial habits, now protects the Red- 
shouldered, Broad-winged and Rough- 
legged Hawks. Strange as it may seem, 
in view of the fact that many states 
specify the Duck Hawk as being exempt 
from protection, New York State protects 
it. Reduced to a few pair for the whole 
state, this relative of the famous Euro- 
pean Peregrine Falcon of the medieval 
falconers, is one of the most interesting 
of all our native birds to the orinthologist 
of all our native birds to the ornitholo- 
gist, and is in danger of extinction. 

Finally we come to Pennsylvania, 
whose laws on the subject of hawks are 
rather unique in that they exempt from 
protection certain highly beneficial 
species, not simply by including them in 
the general category of hawks, but by 












Thousands of hawks 
of all species were 
slaughtered along 
“Hawk” Mountain, 
Schuylkill County. 
The mountain has 
since been purchas- 
ed by naturalists to 
stop the wanton 
killing. 








Is It Backward or Progressive? 


By Richard Pough 


specifically naming them as being exempt 
from protection. In the case of the Broad- 
winged Hawk, for instance, which has 
been unquestionably shown to be 100% 
beneficial, this is hard to understand. 
Pennsylvania specifically names and lists 
on their hunting licenses, in such a way 
as to actually encourage their destruc- 
tion, the following that might be called 
harmful: Goshawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Cooper’s Hawk, and the following that 
can be considered only completely bene- 
ficial: the Broad-winged Hawk, Red 
Shouldered Hawk, and the Rough-legged 
Hawk, and the following that are gen- 
erally considered to be far more useful 
than harmful: the Red-tailed Hawk, the 
Marsh Hawk, and then finally the two 
beautiful falcons that are today becoming 
so rare as to be curiosities, the Duck 
Hawk and the Pigeon Hawk. 


Pennsylvania, lying as it does, on the 
great migratory highway of thousands of 
hawks, is in a particularly strategic posi- 
tion with regards to the future of these 
birds. Carefully protected by law in the 
states where they nest and to whom they 
may be more propérly termed to belong, 
these birds that pass only a few days at 
most in Pennsylvania are killed by the 
thousands, while in contrast the states 
where they normally reside over the 
greater part of the year carefully pro- 
tect them. 

No better example of the conditions 
which brought about the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty, which took the responsi- 
bility for the protection of most birds out 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The 4-H In Conservation 


HERE is pointed out in the May issue 

of the GAME News under that most 
constructive article by James N. Morton, 
entitled “A Game Restoration Job For 
Everyone,” many simple ways in which 
the people of Pennsylvania can help im- 
prove wildlife conditions. So practical 
were the suggestions he made, and so 
universally applicable, that his article re- 
ceived nation-wide comment. 

Without attempting to steal his thunder 
in any way, I would like also to point 
out very briefly how the plan he outlines 
could be extended under the administra- 
tion of State-wide organizations. There 
are several major organizations within 
the Commonwealth adequately equipped 
from the standpoint of personnel and 
initiative to conduct a game restoration 
program, but among these I know of none 
which have any better advantages, any 
more time, or any more enthusiasm than 
the 4-H clubs of Pennsylvania. 

The Board of Game Commissioners is 
now working up a suggested conserva- 
tion program for these young men and 
women which they will be asked to adopt, 
but until such a plan is completed it is 
essential that as much ground work be 
laid as possible. Here sportsmen associa- 
tions, state granges, and other interested 
groups or individuals can materially as- 
sist. Contacts can be made, and even 
some local projects carried out. In this 
way interest will grow so that by the 
time the Commission’s program is ready 
for presentation, the 4-H members will 
have a pretty good idea of the part they 
will be expected to play. 

A 4-H conservation program should be 
planned on a twelve month basis with 
particular stress laid on certain phases, 
consistent with their timeliness. For in- 
stance, right now a campaign sponsored 
by the 4-H members among farmers, to 
get them to use flushing bars while mow- 
ing, would have tremendous State-wide 
effect and ultimately would save thou- 
sands of valuable game birds. 4-H clubs 
could also be schooled in the artificial 
propagation of game birds and animals. 

Thus, with proper equipment, many 
clubs would be in a position to rear day- 
old chicks furnished by the State game 
farms, to incubate any eggs which might 
be left over, and to hold a limited num- 
ber of adult birds until the proper time 
for their release. These problems are 
always confronting the Commission, al- 
though the cooperation of interested 
sportsmen’s clubs has enabled the de- 
partment to handle the excess to the best 
practical degree. 

Planting of food and cover for wildlife 
would also constitute a large project for 
club members. Local game census could 
be taken. Bird house building contests 
could be sponsored and small sanctuaries 
both for song birds and wild waterfowl, 
could be established locally. 

Shrubs and vines could be planted to 
retard erosion and to fill up corners and 
other waste places in fields; wood lots 


and thickets could be protected from: 
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Erecting winter feeding boxes for. birds. 


grazing; club members could make a de- 
tailed study of the wildlife of their com- 
munity in relation to its food and cover 
(the latter project would prove invalu- 
able to game officials). These and many 
other worthwhile projects could be car- 
ried on by 4-H clubs under the super- 
vision of some competent local game ad- 
ministrator, and prizes or other awards 
could be provided for the groups or in- 
dividuals making the best showing 
throughout the year. 

The adoption of a conservation pro- 
gram would enable the members of the 
4-H club groups to enjoy many worth- 
while opportunities in the field, and at 
the same time would give them a keener 
perception of the relationship between 
wildlife and the fields, woods and for- 
ests in which it lives. 

Our farmers and landowners do not 
yet fully recognize the true economic 
value of many of our wild creatures, and 
the 4-H boys and girls should be able 
to bring this message home to them more 
forcibly than any other agency or in- 
dividual. 

We cannot afford to overlook the 
potential value of such a_ state-wide 
group, and the Game Commission be- 
lieves that the sportsmen will be in full 
accord with any program that will in- 
terest the farmer youth in the problems 
of wildlife restoration. 


We must not forget for a moment that 
we are living in a fast moving age; that 
the automobile and good roads have made 
it possible for us to reach the remote 
sections of our wild forests within a com- 
paratively short time; that we are de- 
manding more and more in the way of 
outdoor recreation; that our hunting pub- 
lic is increasing year after year; that the 
automobile, the reaper, the mower and 
other juggernauts of destruction are an- 
nually killing millions of dollars worth 
of valuable wildlife—that all these things 
are combining to eventually rob us of a 
wonderful heritage unless we call upon 
every reserve we know of to quell them. 

In other words, the time is ripe now 
to call upon our farm youth to assist us 
in every way possible—to conserve our 
soil, to beautify the landscape, to know 
and love our birds and mammals, our 
trees and flowers, and their connection 
with agriculture. If this is done, whether 
by the Game Commission or by the Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen or local groups— 
it does not make any difference which— 
it will not be long ere Pennsylvania will 
increase the value of her wild creatures 
and her recreational facilities a hundred- 
fold. 

If you are interested in such a program, 
let us hear from you. We will welcome 
your suggestions for working it out. 

—The Editor. 
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Breeding Refuges for Wild Turkeys 


Success marked the establishment of these small breeding areas—so much so, in fact, 


MALL fenced areas of a few acres, if 

placed within wild turkey refuges, 
not only furnish excellent breeding and 
nesting places for these popular game 
birds, but provide the natural environ- 
ment so necessary in keeping the turkeys, 
especially those reared at the Game 
Farms, as wild as possible. 

When farm-reared turkeys were first 
stocked several years ago, the change in 
environment was so drastic that they did 
not become acclimated readily and in 
many instances wandered to nearby farm 
lands where they became an asset or a 
liability, depending upon how the land- 
owners felt about it. 


Birds released for stocking purposes 
likewise had difficulty in outliving their 


















domestic tendencies, and as a result were 
easy prey for many hunters. 

To offset these conditions small fenced- 
in areas were established on several wild 
turkey refuges as an experiment. A 
number of hens from the game farm were 
placed within these enclosures and wild 
gobblers mated with them, resulting in 
stock which is considerably wilder than 
the hand reared birds. All of these have 
proved successful far beyond the Board’s 
expectations, and more will be set aside 
on other refuges as time and money per- 
mits. 

The writer recently visited one of these 
experiments. Here many of the turkeys 
were nesting and photographs were taken 
of two hens, one with a setting of nine- 
teen eggs and another with eight. One 
permitted very close approach as the 


that many more will be added. 


By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


accompanying picture testifies, but the 
other flushed when we came within ten 
feet. The reason, we discovered later, 
was because some creature, probably a 
turtle, was robbing the nest. Originally 
it held 17 eggs, but only 8 remained. 
Broken shells were found within a radius 
of 50 feet from the nest. 


In addition to the two brooding birds 
we saw three with peeps, all outside the 
refuge. These, to all appearances, were 
native stock. The manner in which the 
hens guided the young chicks to safety 
and seclusion was interesting as well as 
amusing. In one instance our approach 
scattered the brood, but the old hen 
stood by her guns and gradually rounded 
them up. She was badly frightened, but 


7. . 
te HB) 
a Left: Hen and poults 
ie on road near refuge 
house. 


Hen on nest within 
fenced area. Note 
wire at rear. 


her maternal instinct overcame her fear 
so completely that we retreated promptly 
and left her at peace with the world. 
The last we saw of her was a glint of 
sunlight on her bronzed back as she 


slipped furtively through some _ tall 
undergrowth along the mountainside. 

This hen had ten in her brood; another 
had only five; and the last we saw was 
too far away for us to determine just 
how many chicks were with her. 

The keeper in charge of the refuge in 
question was enthusiastic in his praise 
of the experiment and is of the opinion 
that it has solved the problem of getting 
hand-reared birds to acclimate them- 
selves to a wild environment. This par- 
ticular refuge keeper has lived in turkey 
country all his life and knows what he is 
talking about. 

Other refuge keepers who are super- 
vising such experiments have likewise 
endorsed the program highly and an ex- 
pansion of it will undoubtedly be carried 
out. If it continues successful there is no 
doubt whatever that wild turkey hunt- 
ing will again assume its rightful im- 
portance in the Commonwealth. 

Planting of natural foods, supplemented 
by extensive artificial feeding in severe 
winter, are also important factors to be 
considered and the Commission has al- 
ready taken steps to carry out such a 
plan. 


The last we saw of her was a 
glint of sunlight on her back. 


This whole program 
vised by Wm. G. Fluke, member of the 
Commission from Saxton, who has been 
interested in the wild turkey for many 
years. 


is being super- 


RIS ene 
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The Lonergan Pollution Bill 


N the April 1936 issue of the PENN- 

SYLVANIA GAME NEws we carried an 
article on the proposed Federal control of 
stream pollution (Lonergan Bill S-3958) 
as outlined by Grover C. Ladner, Deputy 
Attorney General, who collaborated in the 
preparation of it. 


This Bill which was reported out favor- 
ably by the Senate Committee of Com- 
merce has been watched very carefully 
by Pennsylvania sportsmen, and while it 
is on the calendar of the present Congress, 
it is doubtful whether it will have a 
chance of going through before this ses- 
sion adjourns. 


If it does not go through, at least it 
will have gained sufficient supporters to 
facilitate a rapid passage during the next 
session. The Bill, .in its entirity, is quoted 
below for your information. Highlights 
of the bill are as follows: 


a District Board to be selected from the bona fide 
residents of the district. Where compact agencies or 
boards exist, such compact agency may be designated 
the District Board of that area. 

The bill makes it the duty of these District Boards 
to prevent the pollution of waters within the district 
by voluntary methods, if practical, to recommend to 
the National Committee loans or grants for the con- 
struction of sewage disposal plants and trade waste 
treatment works within their district, and, if volun- 
tary means fail, to institute proceedings for prevention 
and abatement of water pollution. 

A most important feature of the act is Section 8, 
under which the National Committee, under recom- 
mendation of the District Board, may make loans or 
grants, or both, to states or subdivisions or municipali- 
ties thereof, or to make loans to corporations or per- 
sons for the construction, enlargement or improvement 
of sewage disposal plants and trade waste treatment 
works. 

The bill further declares the pollution of the navi- 
gable waters of the nation as therein defined, and in 
violation of the regulations promulgated by the com- 
mittee, to be a public and common nuisance, and 
authorizes an action to abate the same to be brought 
by the United States Attorney in the United States 
District Court, upon request of the National Com- 
mittee or District Board. 

Under this bill, the growing evil of stream pollution 
in the navigable waters of the nation is attacked 
uniformly throughout the country. All of the knowl 


the time the Lonergan Bill is law, the State Consti- 
tution can be amended so as to enable municipalities 
of the State to take full advantage of the loan and 
grant provision of the Lonergan Bill. 

Senator Lonergan, who. introduced the bill, and 
Senator Guffey, who was a member of the subcom- 
mittee, conducting the hearings, are entitled to great 
eredit and the thanks of the decent citizens toward 
advancing this constructive measure. 


From the very time this bill was in- 
troduced certain forms of organized in- 
dustry strenuously opposed it at general 
and special hearings, but their supporting 
arguments were unfounded and easily 
parried by proponents of the measure. 


Grover Ladner who spoke in rebuttal to 
objections made by oponents of the Bill, 
referred to them as “principally the 
spokesmen of the polluters who expressed 
largely the selfish viewpoint of those who 
put dollars above humanity.” He said “all 
of them commence their argument by 
parading the amount of money invested 
in their respective industries and the 








This bill will be of great assistance to the State 
of Pennsylvania in ending the evil of stream pollution 
so far as the navigable waters of the State are con- 
cerned. 

By this bill, the National Resources Committee is 
empowered to cooperate with the appropriate agencies 
of the several states with a view of coordinating the 
activities of the several states relating to the pre- 
vention and abatement of stream poilution to encourage 
enactment of uniform state laws on this subject, to 
encourage compacts between the states for prevention 
and ahatement of water odution and to make studies, 
Surveys and experiments and to devise methods for 
preventive and corrective measures, 

To this end, the committee is authorized to collect 
and disseminate information, make the same available 
to state agencies, to assign experts to assist these 
agencies and to make and arrange loans for the con- 
Struction of 


sewage disposal plants or trade waste 
treatment works. 
The National Committee is directed, as soon as 


practical, to classify the navigable waters of the 
country into Sanitary Water Board Districts conform- 
ing to the interstate wattershed areas. 

The committee is authorized to fix standards of 
purity in each district for the navigable waters therein. 
The National Committee is authorized, when these 
districts are established, to appoint in each district 


—Photo, 


The Wages of Sin are Death 


edge on the subject of methods of 
abatement are gathered in one place. Experts are 
made available to counsel and assist the state agencies 
in their work to guard and protect the intra-state 
streams. Voluntary cooperation of industry and munici- 
palities is made possible, and, at the same _ time, 
means are afforded to compel recalcitrant polluters 
to recognize their public duty. 

Finally, means are afforded by which the request of 
the District Boards can be obeyed. This is in the 
form of outright grants to municipalities and part 
loans; and to private industries and corporations, loans 
to be repaid upon an amortization basis. 

In order that Pennsylvania’s municipalities can reap 
the full advantage of this bill, the resolution intro- 
duced by the Administration to amend the debt limit 
section of the Constitution, Section 8, Article IX, by 
adding at the end thereof the proviso that any 
municipality may increase its indebtedness to the ex- 
tent of 8% over and above any limitation fixed therein 
toward the sole purpose of constructing or completing 
sewage treatment works, becomes extremely important. 

The grants by the Federal Government 
Lonergan Bill will undoubtedly be 
the municipality bearing a 
disposal works. If this amendment of the Constitution 
is passed at this Special Session of the Legislature, 
and again passed at the General Session of 1937, by 


under the 
conditioned upon 
fair share of the sewage 


prevention and amount of taxes paid by them. 





Izaak Walton League of America 


Each 
sought to influence the Committee to find 
a verdict on the false ground that the 
issue was a choice of industry or clean 
streams. By gross exaggeration and dis- 
tortion of the facts they sought to develop 
the point that the passage of the Bill 
meant the destruction of industry.” 

He stated that “No such choice is nec- 
essary, and that both industry and clean 
streams can thrive side by side as they do 
in the Rhine and Ruhr districts, as well 
as other rivers that flow through indus- 
trial Europe. The restoration of fish and 
recreational uses in the cleansed stream 
are but by-products, additional benefits 
that will follow when the waters are 
purified in the primary interest of pub- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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CURRENT TOPICS 
Seasons and Bag Limits for 1936 


Small Game 

Small game seasons for 1936 will be 
limited to 18 hunting days, the Board of 
.Game Commissioners announced at the 
culmination of its regular meeting held 
at Harrisburg on July 2. 

The season for small game and trap- 
ping will begin at 9:00 A. M. on the first 
day, November 6, and close at sunset on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 26. 

Although curtailed somewhat over last 
year because of the inroads made on 
game of all kinds last winter, the season 
nevertheless includes three holidays,— 
election, armistice and Thanksgiving, also 
three Saturdays. 

The decision to curtail the seasons and 
to reduce certain bag limits, according to 
sentiment previously obtained from 
sportsmen throughout the state, will meet 
with the hearty approval of the hunter. 

A great many sportsmen’s associations 
had asked for more stringent and even 
closed seasons for some species, but a 
survey by the Commission’s field officers 
indicated that the prospective supply of 
small game would stand a limited season 
with certain reduced bag limits. 

In the interest of safety, and better 
relationship between landowners and 
hunters, the Commission also decreed that 
the small game and trapping seasons 
shall not open until 9:00 o’clock the morn- 
ing of the first day. The purpose of this 
regulation is to give the farmers an op- 
portunity to get their morning chores 
done and to join in the fun when hunters 
descend upon their lands, and at the 
same time to prevent many hunting ac- 
cidents which heretofore occurred dur- 
ing the early morning hours on the first 
hunting day. 

In the further interest of safety, the 
Commission also recommended that 
parties hunting small game be limited 
to five. Landowners usually do not ob- 
ject to small groups of hunters on their 
farms, but strenuously object, and even 
post their lands, when large groups comb 
their fields repeatedly. 

The bag limits for 1936 are: Wild tur- 
keys, 1 a day, 1 a season. Certain coun- 
ties are closed to wild turkeys, including 
Berks, Bradford, Bucks, Cameron, Car- 
bon, Clarion, Clearfield, Dauphin, Elk, 
Fayette, Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, 
Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycoming, 
Monroe, Northampton, Pike, Potter, 
Schuylkill, Tioga, Warren, Wayne, Wy- 
oming, and York. 

Ringneck pheasants, male only, 2 a 
day, 8 a season; ruffed grouse, 2 a day, 8 
a season; quail, 4 a day, 20 a season; 
rabbits, 4 a day, 20 a season; squirrels, 6 
a day, 20 a season. The daily limit on 
raccoons was reduced from 3 to 2, the 
seasonal limit remaining unchanged at 
ten. 

Because of their noticeable scarcity 
during the past few years, the season 
on snowshoe rabbits or hares was closed. 


The season on Hungarian and Chukar 
Partridges and Rheeves Pheasants also 
remains closed. 

Another important regulation adopted 
this year provides that a hunter may not 
have more than two days bag limit of 
small game in his possession at one time. 

Trapping Season 

The trapping season, which will also 
open on the first day at 9:00 A. M., ex- 
tends from November 6 to February 28, 
1937, on Minks, Opossums, and Skunks; 
from December 1 to March 15 on Musk- 
rats; and from March 1 to March 15 on 
Beavers. Muskrats and beavers may be 
trapped only. As a conservation move a 
closed season was declared on otters. 
Few of these valuable fur-bearers have 
been taken in Pennsylvania for a num- 
ber of years. 

Raccoons may be hunted or trapped 
from November 6 to December 31 in all 
counties of the state. For the past sev- 
eral years there were special seasons on 
raccoons for the northern and southern 
sections of the state, but this policy was 
abandoned by the Commission this year. 

Large Game 

Only four days of bear season will be 
permitted this year—November 23 to 26 
inclusive. Black bears are not as plenti- 
ful as they should be, and in order to 
maintain a normal breeding stock for the 
perpetuation of the species the Commis- 
sion deemed it wise to limit the season 
to the above dates. 

Male deer may be taken from Decem- 
ber 1 to 12, inclusive. There will be no 
season on antlerless deer. The season 
on Elk remains closed. 

Waterfowl 

Seasons on waterfowl and other migra- 
tory birds, fixed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, will be announced later. 

The above regulations will be printed 
on the back of every hunter’s license. 


THE CHESTNUT IN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The blight which has so long been kill- 
ing our chestnut trees in Pennsylvania 
started over the State in 1912 and finally 
covered it, killing every tree and depriv- 
ing our bear, deer, squirrels, turkeys, 
grouse and raccoons of the greatest food 
they ever had. 

Today I am well pleased to report that 
in the several counties I have carefully 
checked I find the chestnut making a 
stronger comeback this year than in any 
year since the blight. 

The best proof that the blight is dying 
out is that there are plenty of trees now 
from 10 to 12 ft. high, and from three 
to four years old, which are not blighted 
in any way. Some of the oldest trees 
did bear nuts last year and will have 
more this year.—C. E. Logue. 


TRANSFER GAME PROTECTORS 


Continuing its field reorganization pro- 
gram, started some weeks ago by reas- 
signing all seven Division Game Super- 
visors and various Traveling Game Pro- 
tectors, the Board recently made the fol- 
lowing transfers of District Game Pro- 


‘tectors and Traveling Game Protectors: 


Samuel B. Reed, Traveling Game Pro- 
tector, St. Marys, Elk County, was trans- 
ferred to State College, Centre County, to 
take the place of Traveling Game Pro- 
tector T. C. Carlson, who was shifted from 
State College to Johnsonburg, Elk County. 

Grant H. Gustin, District Game Protec- 
tor, Lock Haven, Clinton County, was 
transferred to Hilford, Pike County, re- 
placing John H. Lohman, the Pike County 
Protector, who in turn was shifted to 
Schuylkill County with headquarters at 
Pottsville. Mr. Lohman replaces Travel- 
ing Game Protector Leroy S. Jones, who 
recently resigned. 

Reinhald Anderson, District Game Pro- 
tector, Montrose, Susquehanna County, 
transferred to Gettysburg, Adams County, 
and Leo E. Bushman, the Adams County 
Protector, was sent into Susquehanna 
County to take over Mr. Anderson’s post. 

The Fulton County Protector, Fred S. 
Fisher, with headquarters at McConnells- 
town, was transferred to Mifflinburg, 
Union County, taking the place of Miles 
E. Reeder, who in turn was transferred 
to Clinton County with headquarters at 
Lock Haven. 

Hugh H. Groninger, District Protector 
at Port Royal, Juniata County, was trans- 
ferred to Perry County with headquarters 
at New Bloomfield, filling a vacancy tem- 
porarily assumed by Traveling Game 
Protector Herman Fisher. Mr. Fisher in 
turn was transferred to his original as- 
signment as Traveling Game Protector 
with headquarters at Mifflintown, Juniata 
County, where he will automatically be- 
come Acting Game Protector until the 
vacancy in that County is filled later. 

Traveling Game Protector Isaac Baum- 
gardner, now established at Mt. Union, 
Huntingdon County, was promoted to the 
position of District Game Protector of 
Fulton County, with headquarters at Mc- 
Connellsburg. 

All of these transfers and appointments 
are being made solely to improve the 
service, according to the Game Commis- 
sion, it being the purpose to give the field 
officers an opportunity to become more 
familiar with the different sections of the 
State, thereby broadening their know- 
ledge and improving the general efficiency 
of the staff. 


We would like to know just what in 
the way of special articles and pictures 
our readers prefer. We are serving a 
large number of sportsmen, and opinions 
naturally are diversified. Nevertheless, 
we believe we can come very near pleas- 
ing everybody if we have your wishes. 
Let’s have them.—The Editor. 
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NEW LANDS CONVEYED 


Title for nine tracts of game lands, 
totaling 3,175.10 acres, and located in four 
counties of the State have been vested 
in the Commonwealth since February, 
1936. The aggregate area of State Game 
Lands now comprise 503,478.97 acres. 
The tracts conveyed since February are 
as follows: 2 tracts in Erie County, one 
of 99 acres adjoining game lands No. 
102 and one of 38 acres, joining up with 
State game lands No. 101; 4 tracts in Ful- 
ton, one of 58 acres, one of 49 acres, one of 
32 acres, and one of 25 acres, all adjoin- 
ing game lands No. 49; 1702 acres in Bed- 
ford County, adjoining game lands No. 
73; and two tracts in Lycoming County, 
one of 150 acres adjoining game lands 
No. 114, and one of 1020 acres, adjoining 
game lands 75. ' 


VAN DYKE HELPS GAME 


Warren Van Dyke, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Highways, has issued in- 
structions to his field force to use care 
when mowing driveways along State 
highways in order not to uncover or de- 
stroy the nesting game birds. This is a 
hearty spirit of cooperation which is 
greatly appreciated by the Game Com- 
mission and the sportsmen. 


“IT am most enthusiastic over the Mor- 
ton story on A Game Restoration Job for 
Everyone. Told Mort. Palmer in Wash- 
ington last week that he should publicize 
the proposed plan to utilize abandoned 
car bodies. Nothing mars a landscape 
more than an old automobile, and Mr. 
Morton has suggested a plan to put them 
into service which, by the way, is the 
only plan I ever heard of.”—T. E. Dore- 
mus, DuPont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


FEW ELK REMAIN 


Only a few Wapiti or American elk 
remain in Pennsylvania today. These 
animals were first stocked in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1912, when fifty were purchased 
from the Yellowstone National Park. 
Subsequently, in 1915, ninety-five addi- 
tional animals were purchased from the 
same source. In 1922, twenty-two were 
released from a private preserve in Pike 
County, and in 1924 and 1926, six and 
four animals respectively were purchased 
from the Wind Cave Game Preserve in 
South Dakota. These one hundred 
seventy-Seven elk are all that were ever 
stocked in Pennsylvania. 

Elk were introduced in the following 
counties: Blair, Clinton, Clearfield, Cam- 
eron, Carbon, Centre, Elk, Forest, Ly- 
coming and Monroe. 

They were protected up until 1923, at 
which time twenty-three were killed. In 
1924, ten were taken; 1925, six; 1926, 
nine; 1927, twenty-six; 1928, six; 1929, 
twelve; 1930, five; 1931, one—a total of 
ninety.eight. Since 1931 the season has 
been closed. 
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Applicants for the Game Commission Training School participating in the exami- 
nations held at Harrisburg on June 20. Three hundred and forty-nine men com- 
peted. 


Comments on Pennsylvania's 
New Farm Game Program 


“Your letter of the 19th and the GAME 
News have been received. I have gone 
over the article in the News carefully. 
It looks to me as though you were really 
going into a small game program in 
earnest, and I wish you real success. I 
feel that this program will be more 
difficult to work out than was the deer 
and large game program of the forested 
regions, which should make the attempt 
all the more interesting. 

“As you go along there will no doubt 
be all sorts of complications not antici- 
pated at this time. In general, however, 
you are on safe ground whenever you 
plant well selected feeds near gond ref- 
uge cover, with nearby refuges to keep 
the stock from being killed too low. I 
am very glad to see that you are in- 
cluding large scale study and experi- 
mental areas, and are regarding the 
whole thing in a tentative light, not as a 
cut and dried program to be followed 
blindly wherever it may lead. In this 
way you are certainly on the right track.” 
—HERBERT L. SToppDARD, Cooperative 
Quail Study Assn., Thomasville, Georgia. 


“T have read your May number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws with great in- 
terest and profit. History does not tell 
us how many wives Solomon experi- 
mented with before he learned how to 
handle them and even though he suc- 
ceeded pretty well, men have been trying 
ever since to discover how to live peace- 
fully and happily with one. Almost 
everyone has a different theory and the 
indifferent success is read in the daily 
dispatches from Reno. I am very much 
in hopes that Pennsylvania will prove 
itself to be the Solomon of State Game 
Management. Your state set out years 
ago on a definite principle of state-owned 
refuges, public shooting grounds, and 
wildlife production. Your success has 
far exceeded that of any other state in 
the Nation. There may be some discon- 


tent and criticism even among your own 
sportsmen’s groups but the fact remains 
that other states experimenting on dif- 
ferent methods have not yet succeeded in 
producing the results which are apparent 
in Pennsylvania. 

“The one hitherto neglected element 
of conservation activity has always 
seemed to me to be the small game 
feature, and after a careful analysis of 
your proposed program of smaller ref- 
uges for upland game, which shall be- 
come nuclei of units of game manage- 
ment and controlled shooting it seems 
to me that you have hit upon a method 
entirely consistent with your fundamen- 
tal principles of state game development. 

“Be careful not to make the same mis- 
take that has been so frequently the 
experience in other states—that the early 
success of two or three projects leads 
you to establish new projects more 
rapidly than you can properly handle and 
control. And above all, do not allow 
criticism to lead you into the thought of 
altering Pennsylvania’s established 
methods. There will be time enough for 
that when some other state has proved 
that another method is equally good, or 
better.”,—Jay N. Dariimnc, Des Moines, 
Iowa, (Former Chief, U. S. Biological 
Survey). 


“IT am writing to tell you how pleased 
I am with the new small game program 
as defined by you in the May issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News. Your 
proposals look sound to me all the way 
through. 

“I am particularly pleased with your 
comments relative to cooperation with 
landowners which, of course, is ab- 
solutely fundamental to any progress 
that may be made. 

“The whole proposal looks good, and 
I hope you will call on us for any as- 
sistance which you think we can render.” 
—R. L. Warts, Dean of Agriculture, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 
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RACOON ope: _ 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BOUNTY 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR OF 

JUNE 1, 1935—MAY 31, 1936 





Wild Gray Wea- Gos- 

Counties Cat Fox sels hawks Amount 
OE. : cen kee sah us 0 103 934 1 $1,351.00 
CN eee 50 583 4 803.00 
Armstrong ‘+ we 0 93 1,223 2 1,605.00 

seaver (oten ences 2 20 218 0 328.00 
Pe -. este sear 4 202 1,198 13 2,131.00 
A ig Stak wt 1 117 = 3, 005 12 3,548.00 
Blair emisen steed 0 117 1,113 12 1,641.00 
aa 9 195 2,261 20 3,276.00 
SE ee ae 0 4189 2,159 11 2,970.00 
CS Be Chae wk mop 1 49 1,372 0 1,583.00 
SE ee 1 121 2,067 27 2,701.00 
ED csse reece 5 226 45 4 1,044.00 
CO Se 2 42 411 22 719.00 
SN 655% Sb0s shen 2 401 1,241 16 2,955.00 
is vssesee em 1 36 2,220 4 2,399.00 
i cusses sense 0 41 1,327 1 1,496 00 
| ae 1 357 2,136 15 3,654 .00 
Fae eee 13 DAT 464 10 2,897.00 
OER sssevsenee 2 62 1,188 19 1,561.00 
oo aaa 0 10 2,212 2 2,262.00 
Cumberland ....... 0 67 1,048 11 1,371.00 
RR oe 2 110 1,305 14 1,845.00 
Delaware isjasaa 9 445 0 481.00 
NT Meth <<stehe bbe 1 78 491 7 853.00 
a aceekiy ae 4 1,487 7 1,538.00 
PD «cache rise 9 262 1,580 4 2,783.00 
a 0 3 416 3 443.00 
Te ..> ssesen 0 107 820 7 1,283.0 
| aa rn 60 308 3 608 .00 
Greene shank one sh 0 67 279 1 552.00 
Huntingdon ....... 1 243 1,402 25 2,514.0) 
EE, ite ots cn a 1 154 1,831 2 2,472.00 
Jefferson .......... 0 62 1,501 6 1,779.00 
Juniata ....... ha 86 553 8 937.00 
Lackawanna ...... 1 108 164 20 1,011.00 
Lancaster ..... on 152 2,833 6 3,486.00 
Lawrence ......... 0 3 544 2 566.00 
Lebanon .. inoue ae 29 753 6 899.00 
ae ee 22 1,159 7 1,282.00 
SS Oe 2 213 2,499 6 3,661.00 
Lycoming ......... 3 599 774 21 3,320.00 
McKean ee ee | 56 641 17 965.00 
Ee 0 9 805 0 841.00 
| ae 132 572 7 1,135.00 
Monroe... 5-7 69 814 29 1,325.00 
Montgomery . ie 0 87 1,819 9 2,212.00 
Montour : 0 16 298 3 477 .00 
Northampton ‘% 0 61 935 5 1,204.00 
Northumberland 0 76 991 S 1,335.00 
TS Bie ec oe i 0 109 R58 18 1,384.00 
Philadelphia .:.... 0 19 161 3 252.00 
eae 7 177 252 22 1,175.00 
| 2a 2 69 272 12 638 .00 
Sebeyikill ........ 0 189 2,310 23 3,181.00 
i. Len 0 49 632 3 843.00 
Somerset ....... — 209 4,334 3 5,215.00 
Sullivan ...... 4 53 397 24 789.00 
Susquehanna a wa 388 990 16 2,637.00 
Tioga serbia ae 151 687 16 1,386.00 
Leer ss vicae te 0 138 309 11 916.00 
eae 0 43 1,017 3 1,204.00 
Warren ... a 0 ~ 7Rk2 13 879.00 
Washington Yi 57 509 1 742.00 
i . eee 0 376 445 29 2,094.00 
Westmoreland ..... 2 143 3,140 4 3,762.00 
... =e 2 133 731 9 1,338.00 
er ee 1 175 3,027 2 3,752.00 

| Sa 97 8,408 77,697 701 $116,289.00 

Re-certified check Fe ere : 1.00 
Number of claims for year, 39,958. —-—— 

Grand Total $116,290.00 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BEAVERS 
TRAPPED AND KILLED IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA DURING THE OPEN 
SEASON EXTENDING FROM 

MARCH 16, 1936 TO MARCH 
31, 1936 


County No. Trapped 
PE \Sin0080s coushbes cacdvoveereennde pes 0 
PP O05. cow business bcos sent wees e040 0 
Ts: (sca d on abOs 60409 oe 0 
EE) eae h ks dea 6s cae nde hone cuvadee : : 0 
ce Kon ies okies’ er hans nate 1 
A Na a a ae a eee ee 1 
DT WE. Ti 65 Sate edeeh cb Seravediaawenes’ 3 
ia oot ace «+eeeeseren 69 
RES er Tey Sree Ceo eT Ty re ; ‘ 0 
PEE. Sbisesxadeonres Gwe ee bh se pss. Ons es wees , 2 
NSE re a eae 30 
ET PR Te ree CETTE ee er eee 56 
ET 40 tis SoA Bhs ae ON oe b 09 ew 47 
Pn, dasvawes0e6 oom 67 
CO ee 3 
1. Bos @ ihe ae we 6 s-0 9006 47 
DE “tren Scaled bawoe% iwke ae 72 
Clinton . _ Newesaeeed tes sat eyes : 93 
EY cc acudon Sehenenee ede bewe was — ‘ . §& 
Crawford nee on’ Saretaaw iste , 16 
Cumberland . = ito phan eset ; pact 14 
SE ee oon eee ree 11 
ED 2assesevcsess pe etean , - 0 
PEE Sint 6 ab baeebhet6SGSb5 046 AeR aC ee SS hae 136 
EY Bite din Guest g'h).a'n.¢ me eS wie lary ’ 0 
el io one Snes ie ed oe Bao ain er 0 
ers eee ee 337 
I |. ewhéeke ap Ou dee ORCS See wes cuuede 6 
ie in is en ite ke dene tase en 6 eae? 6 
Greene ube eb bee se Beat anta ssh ee 3 
5 oe Bala wih se RCHE ROME O4 wb wane ewes 3 
ER he's 043.456.0090 2 
EES ©) co. * buchanan Se etase See ness 70 
SE) ne ri Wdnon 0s ves ee wenbet dawson es 0a > 
Lackawanna ..... 10 
DP Lec ceCbek xs es tte eeehenesoseee sa 0 
DE: “ied: - me hWnkee cha edeeereesss ( 
SS Oe ay Sree 6 
DE? xheSiatwh hs 560 ays'eddbedseesctean ens 0 
I PETE TT ST TT ee 134 
ER ere a ee 81 
DR: cthelshdctiskts stsvew'ee se 114 
Pr Webbe en ue & 
PR: cpinict iss 6 eaGn es was iad neds 10 
Monroe errr . yeas eo i So 
Montgomery ; TET eee ei vig weuie eess he m 0 
Montour ...... 7 a ae es 3 
Northampton ......... . ood aes eis ale 0 
Northumberland (eh s enue’ Ae ‘ ‘ ; 0 
Perry This het e PNR Ewes 04s 6.000 oneal ee 1 
I “oneal yh eed yo bass ha kvca ones 0 
Pike :i> Ve Ratedeand a0; ae 84 
 csbhvtWee caw hsniewe ne 96 
SEY os ng au Gikad WG bo SE ee ee 14 
Snyder ge eee Teed | Pee Te ELT Eee OT Tie 2 
CC ree o* pee eK adews 2 
Sullivan ..... 172 
Susquehanna Petnas vtevecews . os 7 
Dich iss bbe ee adda abs veue k Pe as 38 
ee Ne oe a bw eae = cs 12 
EE an 5 5a wade esis. bine - , 39 
Pn Coton sss 6ee06 whee i wie 4 ; 181 
NS « wlovane oaths beh ewe 0 
Wayne Sle is ech Se i [Mesh meee ee > 41 
Westmoreland ...... Terre ; ; 0 
Wyoming Sao hMwokess oe em ee 9 
DE Gao Legh ad cetesin ie pe eere tis wh , ; ov 0 
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Beaver were trapped and killed in 49 of the 67 
counties of the State. 
Accidentally killed and 
‘orded above—17 


confiscated pelts not re 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY AL- 
LOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 
1936 


Wild Gray Wea- Gos- 

Counties Cat Fox sels hawks Amount 
pT POUT e TC Lee 0 0 26 0 $26.00 
pA ore ee 0 0 11 0 11.00 
Armetrong ....... 0 0 28 0 28.00 
rrr 0 0 7 0 7.00 
OM - sco) aeavun 0 2 20 0 28.00 
. cchidane waeee 0 0 44 0 44.00 
Me Guinetons sued 0 3 26 0 88.00 
Bradford ..... 0 1 60 0 64.00 
esses esanw es 0 0 37 0 37.00 
Rr eee ree 0 0 30 0 20.00 
i a ee 0 4 62 0 78.00 
pS ee a 0 3 1 0 13.00 
GE Sek cddecsans 0 0 17 0 17.00 
a eee ere re 0 4 28 0 44.00 
PO ec st aar dees 0 0 55 0 55.00 
Clarion ........... 0 1 13 0 917.00 
eS ee ee 0 7 26 0 54.00 
CN wes vekeasace 0 1 22 0 38.00 
errr 0 1 32 0 36.00 
Crawford ...... > 0 68 0 68.00 
Cumberland ..... 0 0 26 0 26.00 
a Sera 0 0 17 0 17.00 
oo ae eer 0 0 27 0 27.00 
Elk Fak waneks Saline 0 0 23 0 23.00 
re ey ee 0 0 60 0 60.00 
Payette ...s0. 1 Ss 54 0 101.00 
ee eee 0 0 7 0 7.00 
ee 0 2 16 0 24.00 
Eee rie 0 1 4 0 8.00 
I oc a cein ee sn 8-0-0 0 1 7 0 11.00 
Huntingdon ....... 0 3 32 0 44.00 
REN asin eis s 08a 0 4 25 0 41.00 
DOE avn scnadce 0 3 25 0 37.00 
DOE gyacwe dans 0 1 13 0 17.00 
Lackawanna ...... 90 1 14 0 18.00 
EMRBCOREOF  cccccess 0 12 Be 0 103.00 
LAUER saccsises © 0 16 0 16.00 
Lebanon ...... 0 0 16 0 16.00 
LE sudwenecasmn 0 0 36 0 36.00 
TED svawesescas 0 9 60 0 96.00 
Lycoming ......... 1 6 17 0 56.00 
McKean ....... 0 0 49 0 49.00 
Perr? Pre 0 0 24 0 24.00 
PPP er ee 5 12 0 82.00 
RE: cawideckees 0 1 15 0 19.00 
Montgomery ....... 90 4 31 0 47.00 
Seer ere re 0 0 4 0 4.00 
Northampton ...... 0 5 25 0 45.00 
Northumberland ... 0 0 22 0 22.00 
4 > BT CTCLCEEELL 0 0 8 0 8.00 
Philadelphia ...... 0 0 0 0 cabats 
Pe Mawanes sao ees oe 0 é 0 18.00 
OE cnkba ei wanes 0 3 8 1 25.00 
Schuylkill ........ 0 1 68 0 72.00 
RRA ere 0 1 13 0 17.00 
Somerset ....... 0 5 98 0 118.00 
errr 0 0 qd 0 4.00 
Susquehanna ...... 0 3 14 0 26.00 
SE on caeehans ao 0 4 14 0 80.00 
ere reer 0 0 7 0 7.00 
Venango ...... —s 0 17 0 17.00 
Warren ..... ro. 0 27 0 27.00 
Washington ... 0 0 20 0 20.00 
Wayne ge etanta 5 0 2 8 0 16.00 
Westmoreland 0 0 65 0 65.00 
Wroming ...... 0 0 13 0 13.00 
York .. ik te > @ 1 47 0 51.00 
EN Se nares a) ie 116 1779 1 $2,293.00 
eer ERE COE noc coos ci weannecser 1.00 
a ae Pre) ee ere $2,294.00 


Total claims for the month—9%51. 


GALLOP 


BIRD 
LORE 


—Photos by Miss Esther Heacock, 
Wyncote, Pa. 


Left: Nuthatch at Cocoanut 
Feeder. 


Right: Hummingbird at artificial 
flewer containing a pill bottle 
filled with sugar water. 








—Asso. Press 
Robin which accidently hung itself while building nest. 


Left: Wren at nest 
box. 


Right: Catbird at 
apple-suet feeder. 
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“Maybe I’m Wrong!” 


Mr. Ringneck States His Case for Your Consideration 
By Robert C. Raines 








WAS born on a hay meadow in early 
June; with me were four brothers and 


five sisters. My mother named me Ring- 
neck. We had a bad scare while still in 
our first home; the man who owned the 
meadow drove his mower over our nest; 
we hugged the ground and my mother 
walked away, pretending lameness, to at- 
tract the man’s attention. 


As youngsters we were cause for con- 
siderable anxiety on the part of our 
parents...they tried to have us under- 
stand that we must constantly guard 
against minks, weasels, cats, dogs, crows, 
and hawks; also that it was not necessary 
to become too sociable with man. In- 
stinctively we were cautious. We became 
expert in our ability to slip away un- 
noticed and in concealing ourselves under 
small objects. 


Our first summer was a happy one. We 
learned to run and hide, and in late sum- 
mer, had our first lessons in flying. We 
enjoyed a variety of foods, consisting of 
weed seed, grasshoppers, and bugs. At 
harvest time we moved to a nearby corn- 
field and went to our old home at sun- 
down for rest. 


I remember that our dad returned late 
one evening and I could sense that he 
was worried. He had attended a meeting 
and the report was given out that an 
open season on pheasants was granted by 
the State Fish and Game Department, 
and, in a few days, men would be per- 
mitted to hunt and shoot. 


I had quite an understanding as to 
what was meant as my dad walked with 
a limp and our mother had told us his 
lameness was caused by a shot striking 
him when he was a young fellow. Next 
morning we were subjected to a long 
lecture. We were told to keep our eyes 
open for men with guns. Never had I 
seen a gun but I knew they were danger- 
ous, and also that I did not care to be 
crippled. 





It was just after the noon hour of an 
October day that I heard the first report 
of a gun—it came from westward. We 
huddled and watched for a_ signal—I 
trembled like a leaf. Soon, we saw men 
walking toward us through the cornfield. 


Our entire family headed east. One 
of my brothers becoming confused, ran 
in the wrong direction. I saw him rise 
out of the corn and start our way—two 
shots rang out almost simultaneously and 
he fell. 


Things may have been well with us, 
but, just as we reached the end of the 
cornfield, another group of hunters 
showed up and there was nothing left 
for us but to flush and take our chances. 
Since this first experience I have had 
several quite as exciting, but this first 
one will remain in my memory always. 


The noise and confusion were terrify- 
ing—I saw my mother go down, then two 
brothers and three sisters. I wanted to 
stop and help them, but following my 
dad’s instructions, I flew like mad away 
from the scene. 

That evening at sundown the surviving 
members of our family assembled on 
our old home grounds to mourn the loss 
of a mother, three brothers and three 
sisters. I am alive today by reason of 
good luck— 

There is something strange about these 
men who delight in hunting pheasants. 
They do everything possible to knock us 
off during the open season but, before 
and after, they are kindness itself. I re- 
call last winter; food was very scarce 
and many of us all but perished for the 
want of things to eat—a wet snow, fol- 
lowed by zero weather, left our entire 
food supply frozen down. 


Then the hunters came to our rescue 
with corn and other grains and scattered 
them for our benefit. The farmer, too, 
was kind and permitted us to enter his 
barnyard without a thought of doing us 
harm. 

We are not complaining but would 
have you know that the life of the pheas- 
ant is not all sunshine. We try to avoid 
harming others but ours is a battle for 
life from start to finish. Frequently, dur- 
ing the closed seasons, we come near to 
your highways and pose for those passing 
by...they appreciate our efforts and oft- 
times slow down and even stop to watch 
us. 

We live in a beautiful country, but I 
am sure you will pardon me for saying 
that the male pheasant in his gorgeous 
plumage helps considerably in beautify- 
ing the landscape. 


Now, just these words in closing...You 
are the boss—we admit that—but give 
us a break—we need it and we know a 
good sport when we meet one. I am 
only a Ringneck and 


MAYBE I’M WRONG! 
Reprint courtesy Modern Game Breeding 


JULY 
BEWARE OF WOOD TICKS 


There is need for vigilance against the 
wood ticks or dog ticks that spread the 
red spotted fever, according to a recent 
announcement made by Dr. F. C. Bishopp 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The disease, according to Doctor 
Bishopp, is widespread and has a high 
mortality. 

Doctor Bishopp emphasizes the im- 
portance of confining dogs in yards 
throughout the tick season and of ex- 
amining them frequently. Every tick, 
he says, should be pulled off the dog with 
forceps and dropped into a can of kero- 
sene. Ticks that have fed on a dog for 
a few hours are immediately dangerous, 
but they are not likely to detach until 
fully fed and the engorged females will 
not reattach. As the disease can be con- 
tracted from crushed ticks, through cuts 
or scratches, it is a safety measure to 
wash the hands thoroughly after touch- 
ing ticks. Derris powder may be scattered 
lightly over heavily infested dogs. This 
kills any ticks on the dog and tends to 
repel others. 

If it is necessary to go into tick-in- 
fested places it is advisable to wear 
high-top shoes over army type trousers 
and systematically to examine the body 
and head at least twice a day. One of 
the favorite places of attachment is in 
the hair at the base of the head. Ticks 
are not likely to transmit the disease 
unless they remain attached for at least 
six hours. 

Ticks are very hardy, Doctor Bishopp 
says. They can live from year to year 
with no food. Adult ticks put in vials 
without food on April 10, 1933, for obser- 
vation, are still alive and vigorous. Hence 
it cannot be assumed that an area 
is tick-free, even if all the animals on 
which they might live have been driven 
out or destroyed in one season. 

Besides being carriers of spotted fever, 
ticks sometimes cause a form of paral- 
ysis. The effects of their bites often per- 


sist for months. 

















EGRETS INCREASING 


Since they were given protection by 
the Federal Government a number of 
years ago, the American egret has in- 
creased considerably in numbers and 
now is observed along the many Penn- 
sylvania waterways. 
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A Hunter Practices for His Sport 


By G. Calvin Christman 





peat 


RACTICAL knowledge of ballistics 
and constant practice are two in- 
valuable aids to any hunter. Few things 
will give him a better, more workable 
understanding of firearms and their cor- 
rect use than target practice on the 
range. The knowledge and ability thus 
gained help to equip him more thoroughly 
to meet the obligations of his sport. 
Better understanding of trajectory and 
the more obscure operating principles and 
general limitations of the modern rifle 
will result in better marksmanship and 
better hunters. Intelligent, conscientious 
use of the rifle range will foster greater 
safety to hunters and others, cleaner, 
quicker kills on game and fewer cripples, 
with resultant increase in conservation of 
wildlife. 
In the accompanying picture is shown 
a Pennsylvania hunter improving his 
ability as such through practice on the 


small-bore rifle range. 
Bauman, Jr., a veteran in hunting ex- 
perience, who, besides regular trips to 
the Pennsylvania deer country, has killed 
thousands of destructive pests in a steady 


He is Warren 


campaign on vermin. Sportsman Bau- 
man believes that no hunter is better 
than his tools and his ability to use 
them, and he frequently takes trips to 
the rifle range for the purpose of improv- 
ing himself in the use of the rifle. 

By conscientiously meeting the re- 
quirements for good target shooting, he 
has come to learn the finer points of 
rifle shooting and to appreciate the po- 
tentialities and limitations of the rifle in 
the hunt for game. He is shown here 
behind a highly specialized target rifle 
on the picturesque range of the Green 
Hill Rifle Club, in the beautiful Perkio- 
men Valley, upper Montgomery County. 





LONGERGAN POLLUTION BILL 
(Continued from page 5) 

lic health and comfort. It is highly sig- 

nificant that the municipalities of the 

country have voiced no objection.” 


Ladner said, “the consciences of the 
spokesmen of the polluters were evidently 
silently accusing them, for scarcely with- 
out exception they gave “lip service” to 
the cause of pure streams. Some figura- 
tively shed crocodile tears at the havoc 
they were wreaking on the waters of the 
nation and pretended to deplore the fact 
that they were unable to do otherwise. 
They may have salved their own con- 
sciences by this procedure, but merely 
being sorry for wrong done without join- 
ing whole-heartedly in a movement to 
remedy that wrong convicts them of in- 
sincerity.” 

“Tilustrative of the exaggeration in- 
dulged in by the polluters’ spokesmen,” 
said Mr. Ladner is the argument that the 
Bill is so broad in its scope as to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the tiniest trickle of water in 
the land. The jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government is over the navigable waters 
of the country. These it may legislate to 
protect. As a necessary corollary of its 
right to protect the navigable rivers, Con- 


gress must also have the power to legislate 
against pollution in a tributary thereof to 
the extent, but only to the extent, that the 
pollution is carried into and affects the 
navigable waters. The purpose of this 
‘tiniest trinkle argument’ is evident. It 
seeks to arouse the States to oppose this 
Bill as an unwarranted invasion of their 
rights. 

“Somewhat similar he pointed out, ‘is the 
argument .voiced that the Bill is an un- 
warranted interference in the affairs of 
the States. We say the purpose of the Bill 
is plainly to cover a field in which the 
States are unable to act effectively. There 
is enough work to cleanse, safeguard and 
protect the non-navigable waters from the 
pollution evil to keep the State agencies 
busy for an indefinite time. In fact, 
much more work than the respective 
States are able to spend the necessary 
funds to do.’” 

In rebutting the opposition Ladner 
further claimed that “many of the pol- 
luter spokesmen pretended that further 
investigation is needed to solve the prob- 
lems of the industries. If ever a subject 
has been investigated to death it is the 
question of stream pollution. What the 
public wants is action not talk: enforce- 
ment on polluters of a decent regard for 
public health and fellow man. Bureau- 
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crats and experts love investigations, 
This insures perpetuation of their jobs 
and reports hurt no one. Polluters don’t 
care how much public money is wasted 
on investigation so long as they are not 
interfered with.” 

“An attempt was made to scare the 
Committee by exaggeration as to the prob- 
able cost of correcting stream pollution 
under the plan of this Bill.” 

The Deupty Attorney General replied by 
pointing out that the proponents had 
shown that no reliable estimate exists of 
the cost of treating trade waste dis- 
charged directly into the waters, and that 
bearing in mind the recovery of profitable 
by-products, the cost will probably not 
be more than that of handling domestic 
sewage problems. Whatever it be, how- 
ever, will be passed on by the industries 
to the public in the cost of the manu- 
factured products, he claimed. 

“So far as sewage is concerned,” Ladner 
said “the total cost will not be more than 
500 million. If as contemplated, one-half 
be paid as a direct grant by the Federal 
Government this means only 250 millions. 
Spread over a five year program it means 
only 50 million a year or about 2 cents 
per person of the population served. 

“We have spent far more for less worth 
improvements,” he concluded. 


THE KINGBIRD 

By Georce M. Sutton 

HE King- 

bird is 
often to be 
seen on a 
barbed wire 
fence, tele- 
graph wire, or 
prominent 
dead stub 
where he 
watches for 
passing in- 
sects or for 
hawks~ or 
crows, which 
he chases 
with energy and effect. As he flies, his 
wings beat rapidly with a fluttering mo- 
tion, and the white tip of his widely spread 
tail shows plainly a considerable distance. 
His challenge note, which may be written 
pi-tink, pi-tink, irregularly repeated, is 
the only outcry usually heard, though 
he occasionally indulges in a softer effort 
which may be called a song. If a small 
pebble is tossed at him in play, he 
watches it carefully in a curiously puz- 
zled fashion, as though he were at the 
point of capturing and swallowing it. 
He has some difficulty in tiring and cap- 
turing insects as large as a dragonfly, 
but he is very fond of these strong 
winged insects, and pursues them as- 
siduously. Rarely he captures bees, and 
these are usually drones. 

He is at his best when he chases a 
hawk, owl, or crow. At such times his 
anger mounts and he gives battle witr 
all the fury of his small body thrown in- 
to the noisy and vicious attack. So de- 
termined a combatant is he that he some- 
times actually alights on his larger, more 
awkward enemy, picking at the plumage, 
and perhaps at the skull and eyes. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME News 


(A) Here are the officers of the of the Presque Isle Sportsman’s League, 
livewire organization with a membership of 1,700 Erie County nimrods and 
anglers. Left to right—Ralph W. Swan, vice-president; James C. Hadley, 
treasurer; William A. Schildmacher, secretary; and Dr. John J. Koehler, 


president. 





(B) Over 700 members of the Presque Isle Sportsman’s League, Erie 
County, turned out for a recent social session of the organizaion, at which 
motion pictures furnished by the Game Commission and Fish Commission 
were shown. Here’s a photo of the group. 


WITH THE CLUBS 


Mr. Hartman, President of the York- 
Adams Sportsmen’s Assn. proudly ex- 
hibited a “Flushing Bar” before a group 
of hunters, many of whom were farmers, 
at a recent meeting held at Hanover. He 
urged landowners to use the bar during 
the grain and hay harvest. 


The Lancaster County Fish and Game 
Protective Association has manufactured 
about 20 flushing devices which were dis- 
tributed to farmers throughout that sec- 


tion. This is a commendable program and 
one which many more clubs should 
undertake. 


The Consolidated Sportsmen of Ly- 
coming County are carrying on an ex- 
tensive food planting program and are 
furnishing various seeds, particularly 
kaffir corn, to farmers who are planting 
it in ringneck and quail country. The 
sportsmen are also planting sweet clover, 
rye, buckwheat, millet and soy beans. 
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HERE ANDIE 


The Waynesboro Fish & Game Pro- 
tective Association has been carrying on 
an extensive food planting program. 
Their first step was to enlist the aid of 
the farmers of that vicinity and the Sec- 
retary of the club reports that the follow- 
ing have planted from % to ten bushels 
of buckwheat on their respective farms: 
Mr. Robert Johnson, 2 acres of buck- 
wheat; Waynesboro Country Club, 2 acres 
of buckwheat, % acre of millet; James 
Seilhamer, 1% acres of buckwheat; Mr. 
Grim, % acre buckwheat; Mr. Pentz, 1 
acre; Dr. Barr Snively, 1 acre; R. R. 
Arthur, 1 acre; Mrs. E. D. Hoffman, 1 
acre; W. H. Stevenson, 10 acres; James 
Brinkley, % bushel which is to be planted 
on some old charcoal beds which will 
make excellent grouse feeding; Robert 
Boerner, 1 acre; George Swisher, % acre, 
and the Soil Erosion Company, 5 acres. 


The Northboro Sportsmen’s Association 
is conducting a vermin drive during May, 
June and July. The contest is open to 
members only. Banded crows will be 
$1.00 each. 


The Perkiomen Valley Fish, Game and 
Forestry Association recently started a 
drive to control harmful species of wild- 
life. Prizes will be awarded for the larg- 
est kills of crows, and watersnakes. 


The Mt. Jewett Sportsmen’s Club, Mor- 
ris Nelson, Secretary. 


SPORTSMEN ADOPT PLEDGE 


Any hunter can wear a button or 
emblem presented him when he joins a 
club, but that does not necessarily make 
him a true sportsman. The Westmore- 
land County Sportsmen’s Association, 
which has been issuing such emblems for 
sometime, recently put some strings and 
ribbons on their buttons which requires 
that an application and pledge be signed 
and presented to the Secretary before one 
is issued. The club believes that only 
true sportsmen will apply for them. 


THE PLEDGE 

I pledge myself as a sportsman member, 
that I shall absolutely obey the Game and 
Fish Laws, will be considerate of the 
rights and property of others and appreci- 
ate the privilege of hunting or fishing upon 
their land. 

I will consider it an honor to be per- 
mitted to wear the emblem of the West- 
moreland County Sportsmen’s Association 
‘nd herewith make application for one of 
their buttons for my own use only. 

If convicted by my own conscience or 
evidence of others that I have violated 
law, done damage to others without hav- 
ing acknowledged and making amends, or 
heen untruthful or ungentlemanly:—This 
is your authority to ask and demand the 
-turn of the emblem, without recourse, 
unless I demand a trial by those au- 
thorized to hold a hearing. 


, 


| 


* 


HERE WITH THE SPORTSMEN 
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PEWTERBAUGH MOUNTAIN 
HUNTING CLUBS MOVE TO 
PROVIDE FOOD FOR GAME 


A group of twenty-five property own- 
ers and hunting club members at a re- 
cent meeting decided to plant sweet 
clover, rye, buckwheat and sunflowers in 
waste lands located along the left 
branch of lLarry’s Creek, Lycoming 
County, for deer food. 


H. E. Neff, a farmer from the district, 
was authorized to direct the plowing and 
seeding of the lands. 


Samuel C. Castner, member of the 
Game Commission, expressed the belief 
that “the sportsmen are on the right 
track and that other clubs should do like- 
wise.” 


ORGANIZE JUNIOR CLUBS 


There are just a few of our major 
sportsmen’s associations throughout the 
State which have given serious consider- 
ation to the formation of Junior Clubs. 
This is a serious mistake, for it not only 
tends to make the young men of a com- 
munity feel that they are being ignored, 
but it considerably retards the great 
work of wildlife conservation. 


Many of our youth are willing and 
anxious to participate in this great work, 
some of them to the extent that they have 
formed associations of their own. It is 
a sad state of affairs, however, when our 
boys—all conservationists of the future— 
are forced to paddle their own canoe in 
an effort to learn the fundamentals of 
Pennsylvania’s game program. What our 
major clubs should be doing today is 
taking these young men under their wing 
and forming junior clubs within their 
own organizations. Give them their 
own constitution and by-laws, or let them 
function under your rules and regula- 
tions. 


Set up a year-round program for them 
to follow, such as is outlined in the arti- 
cle on Page 9 pertaining to the work 
of the 4-H clubs. 


Winners of best of breeds at recent 
Capital City Fie'd Trial Outing. 

Left to right: German Short Hair, 
Minnahaha, owned by M. G. Shaffner, 
Harrisburg; Irish Setter, Joffra J. Rook- 
wood, owned by A. F. Jones, Harrisburg; 
English Setter, Gladstone Donny, owned 
by W. W. Douglas, Harrisburg; and Pointer, 
Hexers Carolina Jack, belonging to Dr. E. 
K. Tingley, Marietta. 



















































A HOUSE WITHIN A HOUSE 


Five Perkiomen Valley (Montgomery 
County) sportsmen didn’t have the time 
or money to build a much wanted hunt- 
ing cabin away up in Potter County, so 
they assembled one in sections on the top 
floor of a former hay house. Here they 
found ample room for their building op- 
erations, together with the added con- 
venience of electricity and the natural 
comfort and protection afforded by the 
large building. Even the lumber and 
other necessary materials were close at 
hand, for the building itself is used by 
the Allebach firm for lumber storage and 
the firm deals in such other materials as 
went into the construction of the cabin. 


The cabin is so designed and has been 
constructed in such a way that it can be 
dismantled in sections with very little 
difficulty. The sections will be trans- 
norted, some time this summer, to Potter 
County, by truck, and there re-assembled. 


It is 12 by 16 feet and one and one-half 
stories in height. The roof can be dis- 
mantled into six sections, each floor into 
three sections, the sides into ten sections. 
Each gable constitutes a section. 


SCHEDULE BIG FIELD DAY 


The Washington County Sportsmen’s 
Conservation League will hold a large 
Field Day and Picnic at City Park, Wash- 
ington, Pa., on July 25. Plans include an 
address by Seth Gordon; Fly and Bait 
casting, running deer and rising bear 
target competitions, small and high power 
rifle shooting, trap shooting, pistol shoot- 
ing, band concerts, and everything else 
that goes to make an interesting day for 
sportsmen and their families. 


T. Clarence Marshall, ‘Yorklyn, Delaware, 
recently elected vice-president of the Eastern 
Division of the American Trap Shooting 
Association. For a number of years Mr. 
Marshall has promoted trap shooting, and 
some of the most popular tournaments in the 
country took place over the Yorklyn, Delaware 
traps, a few miles from Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania. 

The 1936 blue ribbon tournament takes 
place on the Marshall grounds, August 11-15, 
inclusive. Some of the world’s best shots, 
including many Pennsylvanians, attend this 
annual event. 
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—Photo by W. M. Dippold, Kittanning 


“Blackie” caught off guard. 


RICHARD H. POUGH TO DIRECT 
HAWK AND OWL CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Richard H. Pough, of Philadelphia, 
initiator of the movement to establish 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, near Dreh- 
ersville, Schuylkill County, and one of 
the original members of the Hawk and 
Owl Society, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Hawk and Owl Campaign for 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, as the successor of the late War- 
ren F. Eaton, 


He was born on April 19, 1904, in 
Brooklyn Friends’ Academy. After grad- 
uation by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1926, he spent a year in 
graduate work at Harvard. Two sum- 
mers were also devoted to field studies 
at the University of Colorado, and at 
Heidelberg. 


Mr. Pough possesses an advantage not 
shared by many bird students, in that 
his mother was a biologist who, also, was 
graduated by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. His interest in birds dates 
from his tenth year and has taken him, 
as a student of birds, into forty-five of 
the forty-eight United States. He is a 
member of the Delaware Valley Ornitho- 
logical Club, the Cooper and Wilson 
Clubs, a past Director of the Brookline 
Bird Club, and past President of the St. 
Louis Bird Club. During the past five 
years he has been in the photographic 
supply business in Philadelphia. 


A recent dispatch from Naples, Italy, 
says: 

“Eight thousand birds have been let 
out of jail by the Naples police. Follow- 
ing an investigation of illegal trapping 
of birds with nests, the carabinieri ‘con- 
fiscated’ the live prey. The birds were 
set free. The trappers will be fined.” 


THREE “CANADAS” BY BISHOP 
TO FLY ON 1936 DUCK STAMP 


The Federal duck stamp will be a goose 
stamp this year, according to the U. S. 
Biological Survey. 


Third in the series started two years 
ago, the new migratory bird hunting 
stamp, universally called “duck stamp,” 
will show three Canada geese on the 
wing, one with a Biological Survey bird 
band on its leg. The etching for the 
stamp design is the work of Richard E. 
Bishop, sportsman and artist of Mount 
Airy, Pa. 

Selection of Mr. Bishop’s work, says 
the Bureau, means a continuation of the 
artistic value of the duck-stamp series. 
The first stamp was based on a design 
of mallards by J. N. “Ding” Darling, and 
the current stamp depicts canvasbacks by 
Frank W. Benson. Copies of the first 
stamp can no longer be purchased at post 
offices, but the 1935 stamp will remain on 
sale until June 30th. The new stamp, 
which will be available July Ist, will 
add another species to the series and also 
an example of the work of another sports- 
man-artist. 

Possession of a duck stamp is required 
by law of every migratory-waterfowl 
hunter over 16 years of age. In addition, 
many stamp collectors buy the duck 
stamps, and some conservationists have 
bought in quantity. Ninety per cent of 
the proceeds from the sales go into Fed- 
eral funds for migratory waterfowl 
refuges. 

“It is the plan of the Biological Sur- 
vey,” says H. P. Sheldon, Chief of the 
Division of Public Relations, “that each 
issue of the stamp should have a value 
beyond that of the privileges which its 
possession conveys. If you never kill a 
duck you will still have acquired some- 
thing that gives any sportsman a thrill 
whenever he looks at it.” 
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I. W. L. A. PLATFORM 


The 14th Annual Conference of the 
Izaak Walton League of America held in 
Chicago recently, included in its per- 
manent conservation program a plank to 
the effect that every State in the Union 
be urged to include a qualified aquatic 
engineer on its highway staff, or acquire 
consultation with the engineers of the 
State Fish and Game Departments of the 
various states or of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to the end that where possible and 
feasible highways may be built with con- 
sideration for the best needs of water 
conservation. 

The League also passed resolutions en- 
dorsing the work of Senator Lonergan 
and his committee in connection with 
the development and passage of adequate 
pollution legislation for the United 
States; and approving the principle of 
teaching wildlife conservation and restor- 
ation in the public and private schools 
of America. 


DEER FALL INTO GORGE 


Last winter twenty deer fell over the 
rocks into Pine Creek Gorge, near Tia- 
daghton, Pike County. At the foot of 
one high precipice eight deer lay dead 
at one time which had slipped on the 
snow covered ice and fallen hundreds of 
feet to their death. 

At Falling Springs a railroad employee 
saw a doe browsing on the steep slope 
near the top of the gorge. Suddenly she 
stepped on some snow-covered ice and 
came crashing down over the precipice, 
which is seven hundred feet high at that 
point.—L. H. Wood, Wellsboro. 





Old bear traps found by ex-refuge 
keeper John B. Rearick, one in Elk 
and one in Forest County. Size 
over all, 34 inches. Ravages of time 
account for missing pan on one 
trap. Made by old village black- 
smiths. Photo and data contributed 
by Dr. B. D. Hetrick, Butler. 
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COYOTES 

A coyote was sent to the office some- 
time ago by Refuge Keeper Ralph H. 
Ewing, of Pold, Venango County. It was 
killed on North Sandy in this county by 
a Mr. Mushrush after a long chase by 
several old coon dogs. The dogs were 
afraid of it. 

Other coyotes have been killed in 
Pennsylvania—all animals which escaped 
from or were turned loose by the people 
who owned them. 


RACING PIGEONS 


Hardly a year goes by but that a rac- 
ing pigeon does not come to earth ex- 
hausted in the vicinity of the Capitol 
grounds, Harrisburg, and the other day 
one of these carriers was brought to the 
office of the Game Commission for ex- 
amination. It was unhurt, and after hav- 
ing been fed, watered and allowed to rest 
over night, the bird was released. 

The number on the band was ACA-290- 
AH35. 











This large half-wild feline was 


killed by refuge keeper, 
Ewing, Polk, Venango County. 


SWALLOWED HIS BROTHER’S 
LEG 


A young robbin swallowed his brother’s 
foot and died. The fatal accident was dis- 
covered by Mrs. Harry Rickert, Allen- 
town. A commotion made by the parent 
robbins attracted Mrs. Rickert’s attention 
who found two young birds at the base of 
a cherry tree. One was alive, the other 
had choked to death. A piece of tape 
was in the mouths of both young birds 
and they were held fast together. Ap- 
parently the bird which lost its life tried 
to free itself from the tape and in some 
manner got the other bird’s foot down its 
throat. The surviving bird was placed 
in the nest. 


Ralph 


“CREEPERS” ROUTE WILDCATS 

There is a growing popularity of the 
courageous little “creeper” (terrior) dogs 
for routing foxes and wildcats from their 
dens, and that they are worthy of their 
mettle has been enthusiastically born 
out by more than one hunter. . 
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“BANANAS” NEW DIET FOR 
HUNGRY DUCKS 


Wild ducks in scores of states soon are 
to have bananas as a new diet. And the 
fruit, found to be one of the finest wild 
duck foods, is to grow naturally right in 
their own duck ponds, according to the 
More Game Birds Foundation. 


The new waterfowl food is not to be 
introduced from the great banana planta- 
tions of Central America, however. Bot- 
anists discovered it growing in the 
coastal marshes of states bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico. They labelled it “Cas- 
talia Mexicana.” 


Residents of the Gulf coast have named 
the plant banana waterlily, because of 
the striking resemblance of the “hands” 
of yellow tubers which it produces to 
bunches of fruit store bananas. 


The tubers, or bananas, and other parts 
of the plant furnish food for enormous 
numbers of wildfowl in the Gulf states. 
Now, for the first time, the plant is to be 
introduced in sections of other states by 
supplying them without charge to spon- 
sors of migratory bird refuges. 


Edward L. MclIlhenny, explorer and 
conservationist, of Avery Island, La., is 
to collect 50,000 banana waterlily tubers 
and 50 bushels of gray duck moss, an- 
other waterfowl food, for planting on 50 
new waterfowl refuges in various states. 
MclIlhenny is donating the plants for 
awards in a national waterfowl refuge 
contest being conducted by the Founda- 
tion. 

“Although the banana waterlily is 
native to only a small portion of the 
United States, it can be successfully 
grown over practically the whole 
country,” the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey declares. 








—Photo by F. W. Fisher, Paradise, Pa. © 


Treed—one opossum 


An old fishing creel hung on the back 
porch will often attract wrens. 


Owls are more closely related to night- 
hawks and Whippoorwills than they are 
to hawks and eagles. 


Even the so-called harmless house cat sometimes breaks the barrier and 
catches birds or young rabbits, no matter how well fed it may be. 


Ae 
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Planting Food For Wildlife 


By William C. Grimm 
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GAME LANDS EXTENDED 


The Game Commission recently ap- 
proved the purchase of 17,136 acres of 
good game territory scattered throughout 
eighteen counties in the State. The titles 
for the different tracts will be examined 
in the near future, and if satisfactory, 
conveyance will be made to the Common- 
wealth as rapidly as possible. 

In Fulton County, 2,436 acres were of- 
fered in Union, Bethel, and Brush Creek 
Townships. These tracts connect and 
comprise farms and woodlands and will 
furnish excellent small game refuges and 


shooting grounds. 230 acres were also 
added to State Game Lands No. 53 in 
Licking Creek Township in Fulton 
County. This is good deer, turkey, 
grouse and rabbit cover. 


An offer of 990 acres was made in Ly- 
coming County, adjoining State Game 
*Lands No. 75. 

Other offers include: 170 acres in Perry 
County, connecting State Game Lands 
No. 88; 450 acres adjoining State Game 
Lands No. 55 in Columbia County; 25 
acres in Cambria County, which will be- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Eprror’s Note: This is the fourth of a 
series of articles by Mr. Grimm on what, 
how, when and where to plant food bear- 
ing trees and shrubs for game. 


ALTERNATE-LEAVED DoGwoop (Cornus 
Alternifolia) 

Description. A small tree with alter- 
nate, simple, entire leaves. Bark on 
young stems is greenish striped with 
white. Fruit dark blue, spherical, in 
open flat-topped clusters. 

Propagation: See Flowering Dogwood 
—in previous issue. 

Desirable qualities: Provides food for 
birds and may be used ornamentally. 

RED-OSIER DoGwoop (Cornus stolonifera) 

Description: Tall shrub, the twigs and 
shoots bright purplish-red. Leaves 
opposite, entire, pointed. Fruit dull 
whitish. Prefers wet locations. 

Propagation: See Flowering Dogwood, 
may also be propagated by trans- 
planting of root suckers. 


Biack Gum (Nyssa sylvatica) 
Description: Medium sized tree. Leaves 
alternate, simple, entire, shiny above. 
Fruit dark blue, berry-like, in small 
clusters on long stalks. 


Propagation: See Flowering Dogwood. 


Spice BusH (Benzoin aestivale) 


Description: A tall shrub, forming at 
times dense clumps. Leaves smooth, 
alternate, entire. Twigs _ slender. 
Spicy-aromatic. Fruit bright scarlet. 

Propagation: Remove seed from pulp 
and plant in fall or bury in box of 
moist sand until spring. Prefers rich 


moist soil. 

Desirable qualities: Attractive as an 
ornamental. Berries provide food for 
birds. 


HACKBERRY OR SUGARBERRY (Celtis occi- 
dentalis) 


Description: Usually a small or med- 
ium-sized tree. Trunk is roughened 
by warty projections. The leaves are 
alternate, simple, lop-sided at, the 
base and rough to the touch. The 
dark purple, berry-like fruit has a 
sweet but thin flesh and large stone. 


Propagation: The seed should be 
planted in the late fall. Plant 2 inch 
deep in rich, well-drained soil. Grows 
best on slopes. 

Desirable qualities: Fruit persists into 
winter, furnish food for birds. Has 


considerable value as an ornamental 
tree. 


ESTABLISH SMALL WATER- 
FOWL REFUGES 


There are any number of costal marshes, 
lakes, rivers, ponds and sloughs that al- 
ready are available. Almost any of them 
can be developed and made into attractive 
refuges. Publicly-owned waters in parks 
or elsewhere are open to you. Use of 
private waters often can be had simply for 
the asking. 
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The Game Commission Training School is located about five miles northwest of a 
point on Pennsylvania Highway Route 28, between Brookvil.e and Brockway; which 
point is sixteen miles northeast of Brookville and two miles northwest of Brockway, 
Jefferson County. A large Keystone sign, bearing the wording “Game Commission 
Training School—5 miles,” will be observed along the northerly side of this high- 
way. Follow this designated road for approximately five miles to the School. 

The Training School facilities are inadequate to lodge and provide subsistence for 
relatives and friends of student officers and other guests, and the nearest town, 
Brockway, is approximately seven miles distant. Brookville is approximately twenty 





miles distant. 


Visitors to the School should plan their trips accordingly. It is necessary to limit 


the visiting hours to Saturdays between 10:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. M., 


days between 9:30 A. M. and 4:00 P. M. 





GAME LANDS EXTENDED 


(Continued from page 22) 
come a part of State Game Lands No. 108. 

Two offers are pending in Bedford 
County, one of 62 acres in Snake Spring 
Township, and one of 400 acres in Mon- 
roe Township, the latter adjoining State 
Game Lands No. 97, which is all excellent 
turkey country. 

67 acres of good farm land have been 
offered in Cherry Township, Sullivan 
County. It adjoins State Game Lands 
No. 66. 

Eight offers totalling 836 acres are be- 
ing investigated in Mercer County, Sandy 
Lake Township, and if the titles are 
clear, will be accepted They adjoin and 


and on Sun- 





comprise the first blocks of land ap- 
proved for purchase in Mercer County. 
332 acres of farm and woodland, ex- 
cellent ringneck pheasant territory, were 
offered in Middletown Township, Sus- 
quehanna County. This is a desirable 
tract and the Commission hopes to con- 
summate the deal in the near future. 


Another tract of 660 acres of woodland 
has been offered in Harmony Township, 
Susquehanna County, which, if approved, 
will connect up with State Game Lands 
No. 70. State Game Lands No. 35, also 
in Susquehanna County, will be rounded 
out by 200 acres purchased in New Mil- 
ford and Great Bend Townships. 

836 acres have been offered in Carbon 
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BORES AND CHOKES OF THE 
AMERICAN SHOT GUN 


(Continued from page 7) 


down through the years rather than a 
mere means of securing the full bag 
limit. Then when you have reached the 
age when you can no longer hunt you 
can call in that splendid youth, your stal- 
wart grandson, and say to him: 

“My boy, I have just been taking an- 
other look at ‘Old Betsy.’ She is in 
better shape than I am, in fact she is 
just as good as ever, the barrels gleam 
just as brightly as they did when I 
bought her over fifty years ago. I guess 
I have taken better care of that gun than 
I have of myself, or it may be that a 
good gun will out-last a good man. It 
won’t be long now until I depart for an- 
other land, and I am not sure that she 
can serve me over there, so I want to 
give her to you. I have been watching 
you for the past two or three years and 
I am convinced that you are a chip from 
the old block—you look pretty much as 
I did when Old Betsy was new. I want 
you to remember that when you are out 
with her, you are in the company of a 
personality that never had any part in 
the breaking of a single game law, and I 
know that you will be mighty careful to 
see that Old Betsy will never have cause 
to hang her head in shame.” 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THE 
HAWK PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 8) 


of the hands of the State and gave it to 
the Federal Government, could be found. 

Pennsylvania owes the responsibility to 
nearby states, that as a good neighbor 
it brings its laws into agreement with the 
findings of scientific research, and stop this 
foolish, wasteful slaughter of highly use- 
ful birds. Thousands of dollars have been 
spent to study this problem by both Penn- 
sylvania and the Federal Government. 
The U. S. Biological Survey have ex- 
amined over 5,000 hawk stomachs and in 
Circular #370, “Food Habits of Common 
Hawks” a clear picture is given of how 
we should regard each species. 


Pennsylvania has examined over 2,500 
stomachs in addition, and the results check 
most remarkably with those of the Bio- 
logical Survey. With this final confirma- 
tion of the findings of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, by the exam- 
ination of hawks actually taken in Penn- 
sylvania, the facts concerning the value 
of most of the birds of prey can safely 
be said to be incontrovertible. 





and Todd ‘Townships in Huntingdon 
County, which, if purchased, will be a 
valuable addition to State Game Lands 
No. 67. A tract of 207 acres in Warriors 
Mark Township, also in Huntingdon 
County, was offered. 
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The Grand American Trap Shoot will 
be held at Vandalia, Ohio, August 24, 25, 
26, 27, and 28. Messrs. S. M. Crothers, 
Walter S. Beaver, Charles Newcombe, 
J. I. Danna, George D. Baldwin, J. S. 
McDowell, J. I. Carson, M. D. Leitzel, W. 
A. Pearson, W. A. Patterson, Clarence 
Marshall, and John B. Eshleman, are 
some of the Pennsylvania marksmen who 
will attend. , 


The South End Gun Club, Reading, lost 
by one target to Wilmington, Delaware, at 
a recent shoot held over the former’s 
grounds at Lorane. Walter Beaver, shoot- 
ing with Reading and George D. Baldwin, 
with Wilmington, went through the pro- 
gram without a miss, 75 targets. Ninety 
shooters took part. 


The Boyertown Rod and Gun Club held 
a very successful clay target match Sun- 
day afternoon, May 24. Morris Leitzel 
end Joan Stoudt, both of Reading, were 
high in class A, 50 all; George Patterson, 
Quaker City Gun Club, was runner up 
with 49 and H. A. Trout, Boyertown, after 
two shoot offs went straight in the ties 
for 46. Here are the total scores—Rhodes, 
45; Trout, 46; Bettinger, 47; Trexler, 43; 
Nester, 38; A. Gresh, 47; Irwin, 48; Matz, 
47; Wagner, 46: Patterson, 49; Leeser, 46; 
E. Gresh, 44; Zettlemeyer, 48; Geyer, 42; 
Adams, 36; Dr. Steiff, 47; M. Leitzel, 50; 
Miss Fern Sreiff, 30; D. Heim, 47; Dr. 
High, 44; G. Neubling, 41; Lesnesski, 46; 
Snyder, 46; Wertz, 43; Joan Stoudt, 50; 
Quaintance, 43; Gansyler, 45; C. Dietrich, 
47; Hemming, 45; Kellar, 44; Mrs. Hess, 
41; H. Miller, 47; Adams, 47; Fred Hess, 46. 


The South End Gun Club, Reading, is 
going to make a bid for the 1938 Penn- 
sylvania State Shoot. It was held at this 
same club in 1934 and was a big success. 


At a recent shoot over the Quaker City 
traps, Philadelphia, Morley McBrayne, 
West Chester, topped the list with 98x100. 


The Yorklyn, Delaware classics, aus- 
pices of C. Clarence Marshall, taking 
place August 12, 13, 14, and 15 promises 
to have its usual large attendance. York- 
lyn, Delaware, is only four miles from 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. 


eoW tlbse. 


The Allegheny Mountain Skeet League 
was recently organized at Greensburg. C. 
E. Stenhauser, South Hills Sportsmen’s 
Association, is president. The league 
comprises five clubs; Uniontown, Home- 
stead, South Hills, Indiana, and Johns- 
town. A number of matches have al- 
ready taken place. Other shoots scheduled 
are: July 11, Indiana at South Hills, 
Pittsburgh; July 12, Homestead at Union- 
town; July 26, Uniontown at Homestead; 
South Hills at Indiana; August 9, Indiana 
at Uniontown; August 13, Johnstown at 
South Hills; August 22, South Hills at 
Johnstown; August 23, Uniontown at 
Indiana; Indiana at Homestead; Sep- 
tember 19, Uniontown at Johnstown; 
September 20, Homestead at Indiana. 


The Southern Chester County Chapter, 
Izaak Walton League, has leased the gun 
club grounds formerly occupied by the 
Kennett Square Rod and Gun Club and 
will announce some shooting dates soon. 


Howard M. Nichols, President of the 
Quaker City Gun Club, won the high 
over all in one of the club’s recent shoots, 
but not until he had to exert himself in 
a shootoff with J. W. Eshleman, the Lan- 
caster crack shot. Each had 73 breaks 
in the handicap match. In the shoot off 
Nichols won, his score being 25 to 24. 


The night shoots at Thorndale, Chester 
County, have proved very popular. The 
remaining night shoots take place July 
16 and 30; August 6 and 27. Thorndale 
is on the Lincoln Highway, between 
Coatesville and Downingtown. 


The Delaware State Shoot held over the 
Clarence Marshall traps at Yorklyn, Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 22 and 23, at- 
tracted many shooters. The marksmen of 
the States are looking forward to the 
blue ribbon classics on the Marshall 
grounds in August. Some of the best 
shots in the world participate at this 
event. 


Oxford and Atglen, Chester County 
Clubs, have been having some fine turn- 
outs. John Baldwin, Atglen, conducts 
the shoots for Atglen, and Dr. Frank 
Hanna, Oxford, for his club. Forty 
marksmen turned out for a recent shoot. 
Oxford won the match. 








Q. Is it legal to hunt groundhogs 
(woodchucks), foxes, crows, and other 
vermin on Sunday? 

A. There is nothing in the Game Laws 
to prohibit such hunting on Sundays, if 
the hunter possesses the proper license 
and displays the tag. However, no Sun- 
day hunting is advisable, for several 
reasons: The discharge of firearms on 
Sunday may be a violation of the Blue 
Laws; and, Sunday hunting of game 
birds and animals is unlawful. 


Q. Is it legal to dig out groundhogs? 


A. Yes. But by all means obtain con- 
sent of the landowner before doing so. 

Q. How can I carry a pistol for hunt- 
ing purposes? 

A. Go to your County Treasurer, 
show him your hunter’s license for the 
current year, and he will issue the re- 
quired permit for a fee of 15c. 


Q. Does the above-mentioned permit 
allow me to carry a pistol for training 
dogs on small game, in season? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many protected hawks have 
we in Pennsylvania? 

A. Two. The Osprey or fish hawk, 
and the sparrow hawk. 


Q. If you get a permit to carry a 
pistol which is good for the year 1936 
and is issued with the fishing license 
number on the permit, can you use it to 
hunt with as long as you carry your 
hunting and fishing license both in full 
view? 

A. Section 6 of the Uniform Firearms 
Act of 1931, under which special permits 
to carry pistols for hunting, fishing and 
training dogs in season reads as follows: 


“The registration of a firearm, as herein 
provided, shall be good only for the year 
for which the hunting or fishing, in con- 
nection with which it is granted, is is- 
sued.” 

In our opinion, if you have registered 
the pistol under a 1936 fishing license, 
you can, under the provisions of the Act 
above mentioned, use that pistol for 
hunting, fishing or training dogs in 
season, during the period covered by 
your permit. 

We are not familiar with the form of 
certificate used, but if your permit has 
an expiration date, you would not be per- 
mitted to use it for hunting, fishing or 
training dogs beyond the date it expires. 
The fact that it was issued under a fish- 
ing license does not, in our opinion, pro- 
hibit you from using it for hunting pur- 
poses during the period covered by the 
registration. 


Mike Kelly with 96x100 was high gun 
at the dedication of the Northeastern 
Trap Shooting Association, near Scran- 
ton, recently. S. Jagger, Dingman’s 
Ferry, was runner up, 93x100; S. A. 
Smith, 92; G. Dorsey, 88; T. H. Webb, 85. 
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